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Miss Dorothea M. Rudiger, of Balti- 
more, Md., who made the remarkably 
close groups shown at the right at 
longer than usual ranges with Peters 
Cartridges. Mr. E. F. Burkins, Presi- 
dent of the Wilmington, Del., Rifle Club, 
where the shooting was done, witnessed 
the targets. 


Ten shots at 250 yards. The group is 
only 4% inches. Remarkable shooting 
at an unusually long range. 


Ten shots at 175 yards. The actual 
diameter of the group is 3% inches. 


Twenty shots at 200 yards. The ac- 
tual diameter of the group is 3% 
inches. In making all these targets 
Miss Rudiger used Peters Cartridges. 


250 Yards 


When You Use Peters Cartridges 


HREE groups made at 175, 200 and 250 yards by Miss Dorothea 
M. Rudiger, of Baltimore, Md., with Peters Cartridges. 
Need anything more be said for the skill of Miss Rudiger and of 
the accuracy and uniformity of Peters Ammunition? 


In her own words she says, “I derive much pleasure from target 
practice, especially so, since using Peters Cartridges.” 


Use Peters Tack-Hole yourself. You'll like it, too. You'll shoot 
better because you know your ammunition is right; that it scores 
exactly where you hold. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DEPT. L-26 
New York Los Angeles 


200 Yards 


0 


"AMMUNITION mage 





a 
The Meanest Man 


in the World 


O doubt there are a good many candidates for the above title, but the one who wins the prize is the 

bird who crept out into his back-yard under cover of darkness and fired a single shot from his trusty 

rifle. Returning from the performance of this dastardly deed, he informed his wondering offspring 
that Santa Claus was dead. 


Said offspring would have been less heartbroken if his doting parent had slipped him the rifle for consola- 
tion, but papa was by way of being a small-bore nut himself. 


AS AESOP SAID, ten thousand years ago: 
“When bringing up a family, be sure there are enough rifles to go around.” 


ao . 
How About a Gold Life Member’s Pin 


° ° ° for the Man of the Family? 
Buy That Kid of Yours a Rifle for Christmas | qyey sett for $2.50 and if he's not a life 
} member, why, give him the membership 
and the pin, too. Membership costs $25. 


. The Winchester, Model 57, $21.00 Not forgetting the Missus— 


give her a half dozen or a dozen silver 
spoons, with the N. R. A. seal on the handle. 


TROPHY SPOONS 
Sterling Silver Trophy Spoons, with wy to A. 


Seal on handle, each 
Winchester Rifle, Bolt Action, Model 57, | 
Getuit cnaseiinn, 22\in. barrel, weight 5 per half dozen 
Ibs., chambered for .22 Shorts or .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 
( Please specify ). 





Notice to Clubs 

. Now that the year is drawing to a close 
The Winchester, Model 52, New Type Stock $36.00 you'll be wanting to order club membership 
cards for 1928. Remember, they’re $2 
per 100 without the club name. Cards 

engraved with name are listed below. 
Engraving the Year (1928), per 100 $.50 

Engraved Cards with Club Name, 

ne Rifle, bolt action, cal. — dew rifle, Model per 100 4.00 


sh zine, 28-i ight : 
me mnaneinn, 3. jay weig ss Cards with Club Name, 


The cost of the die should be included 
The Savape, Model 1919, $18.50 with orders for the above cards. The die 


becomes the property of the Club and is 
held on file for future orders. 


For that Novelty Shoot You’ve 
n Planning! 
Savage Rifle. bolt action, cal. .22 “a 144 1919, We have a large supply of Rising Bear 


5-shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, ight 7 1 


targets, which we’re going to sell at $5 per 
thousand. Samples will be furnished upon 
request. 


~ 


The N.R.A. Service Company, le 


Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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The revolver is an effective instrument in the promotion of law and order. It is an 
invaluable factor in the conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 


Printed for the benefit of 
revolver shooters of America, 


by SMITH & WESSON 


Shooting a Revolver 


NNSIDE RING how easy it is to do good shooting with a revolver, 
it is amazing how few men can use this most practical arm with 
any degree of accuracy. 


Every week, men tell us that while they can do good work with a 
rifle, they cannot hit even a large target at short range with a revolver. 


Whenever possible, we ask such men to visit our shooting range, 
knowing that if shown how, they can shoot very well. 


Here is what you can easily learn to do with a Smith & Wesson 
revolver. 


1. Put every shot into an 8’ circle at 20 yards. 

2. Put every shot into a 10’ circle, shooting 
five shots in 30 seconds. 

3. Hit a 14” circle at 50 yards practically every 
time, shooting slowly, and 3 times out of § 
shots, shooting rapidly. 


With practice you can hit a 4” circle at 20 yards practically every 
time, slow fire, and put the majority of your shots into a 6” target, 
shooting 5 shots in 30 seconds. 


At 50 yards you will be able to put the majority of your shots into 
a 10” circle, shooting either slow or fast. 


We have a proposition for the first 50 men 
to write us, who want to learn to shoot. 
Write for details if really interested. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R-8 may interest you—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH &WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. U. S.A. 


THE: REVOLVE RH MANUFAC TU BE BR 
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HE man whose Colt “brings home the venison” can have the added pride of better sportsmanship 


No true sportsman underrates the value of his Colt. He has learned from experience that this safe: 
accurate arm is as indispensable to his trip as a pith helmet on the Amazon or snowshoes in the Arctic. 


Many an expedition has traveled hundreds of miles with no other insurance against danger and hunger than 
the dependable Colts they carried. 


Proficiency is quickly attained when the desire to shoot well is backed by the utter confidence inspired by 
any Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St 


O i T San Francisco, Calif. 


MAKERS OF History is a book of 

adventures in which Colt’s have fig- 

ured. May we mail it to you with Colt Police Positive 
our Catalog No. 56? Special Revolver 


MEN WHO KNOW what a COLT WILL DO 
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100-yd. possible made by J. Harrison 100-yd. possible made by G. B. Mann 
in Dewar Match, 1927 in 1927 Dewar Match 


SOME POSSIBLES 


WITH 


WINCHESTER 


PRECISION 


YOU as a shooter, targets such as these tell a vivid story. Of 
course, they mean first of all excellent marksmen. But they also tell 
more loudly than words a story of dependable, uniform, close-group- 

ing ammunition. 

These are a few possibles shot by British small-bore riflemen this year 
in important small-bore competitions. The two large reproductions at the 
top are replicas of the two possibles at 100 yards made by the British 1927 
Dewar team. All of these targets were shot with Precision ammunition, the 
ammunition used by eight of the American Dewar team and 16 of the 
British team—the ammunition with which both 100-yard possibles and seven 
of nine 50-yard possibles were scored by the shooters across the water. 


For your indoor shooting as well as for outdoors there are WIN- 
CHESTER PRECISION .22 Long Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges. 


Precision “75”—Especially designed for indoor gallery shooting. 
Precision “200”—For the outdoor ranges 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U. S. A. 
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One of the ugliest rifles ever manufactured. But beneath the ungainlylexterior lie 


the makings of a real gun 


The 7.62 mm. Russian Rifle 
And What Can Be Done With It 


By Alvin Linden 


N THIS neck ‘of the woods, 
Langlade County, Wisconsin, 


Epitor’s NoTte.—Though in its as-issued state it is one of the tgliest 
rifles ever manufactured, the 7.62 mm. Russian Nagant holds unsuspected 


We are not altogether sure of the 
axact meaning of the “three-line” 


the N. R. A. is almost un- 
known, except to a few scattered 
“lone wolf” gun cranks. It is 
practically useless to try to in- 
duce anyone to join it by ex- 
plaining its noble creed, as that 
meets with about as much ap- 
proval and red-hot enthusiasm as 
trying to take up a collection for 
umbrellas or overcoats for the 
poor heathen in Congo. But, show 
an N. R. A. price list, with the 
Krag rifle, as issued, listed at 
$1.50 and the 7.62 Russian, brand 
new, at $3.34, and quite often 


possibilities for remodeling into an excellent sporting arm. The 7.62 mm. 
Russian cartridge is a very efficient one and thoroughly up to date, giving 
to a 147-grain bullet a muzzle velocity (in 31%-inch barrel) of from 
2,800 to 2,900 foot-seconds, with very moderate pressures. The cartridge 
is handled by an action which is strong and very simple, and is backed 
up in the chamber by a bolt having two large locking lugs. The low 
price at which this rifle is sold places within the reach of everyone the 
makings of a weapon which is sufficient for most practical purposes in 
this country. 

We therefore felt that this Russian 7.62 should be better known; and 
in seeking a good and comprehensive article on the gun and what could 
be done with it we turned to Mr. Linden, a Wisconsin gunsmith, who, 
while doing high-class gunsmithing work of all kinds, has made some- 
thing of a specialty of remodeling the Russian, as quite a number of men 
in his part of the country have bought these rifles and brought them to 
him. He is, in fact, the man who did the Russian job for “Dad” 
Crozier, a short account of which appeared in our May number. 

The ballistic and technical data at the end of the article were ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Colonel Whelen, United States Cartridge 
Co. and Remington, both of which latter companies regularly manufacture 
hunting ammunition for the Russian rifle. 


part of its official name, but we 
suspect it may have some con- 
nection with the three lines and 
more of cantankerous and caustic 
language which most gun cranks 
cut loose when they open up 
the long carton and take a first 
glance at its contents. For 
this is undoubtedly one of the 
ugliest clubs of a rifle that was 
ever designed! 

The object of this article is to 
describe in considerable detail how 
to “doll up” the Russian military 
stock, and also how to go about 


it is possible to induce some of the boys to part with $3 for 
membership in the N. R. A., with privilege of buying at these prices 
through the office of the D. C. M. Quite often some of them will 
ask, “Why in the ‘blooming ’ell’ didn’t you tell me about this before?” 
They even accuse us, at times, of withholding this information. 
We were under the impression that this was the only part of the 
country where this ignorance existed, and almost blushed when we 
thought about it. But according to Chauncey Thomas and others 
such is not the case. 

In these days of 200-miles-per-hour racing cars and still faster 
airplanes, the call is for speed, and more of it. The “three-line 
Nagant,” or 7.62 Russian rifle, with a muzzle velocity of 2,900 feet, 
is by far the best buy ever offered at the price—$3.34, plus express. 


completely restocking the rifle. As a Westerner said: “Make the 
d——n thing safe to carry among the cows without causing a 
stampede!” For anyone who has any use for a rifle of its velocity 
and killing power (and it is a poor gun crank who can’t figure out 
some good excuse for needing one) this 7.62-mm. rifle is hard to 
beat; and one can buy sights and do considerable fixing up on it, even 
to the extent of having a new stock, and still be out less money 
than even a second-hand rifle of far less power costs in a store. 
Besides, most gun cranks love to tinker with their fire sticks and im- 
prove (?) them. In most cases they fail; but here is one rifle that 
can stand a great deal of tinkering without detracting from its as- 
issued appearances. 

After taking this specimen apart and cleaning off most of the 


Reshaping the military stock, oy np | the barrel, fitting. accu- 

rate sights and bending down the bolt handle gives you a real 

modern high-velocity sporting rifle. The 7.62 mm. cartridge is very 

efficient ballistically, and is capable of stopping anything that 
walks the continent 





cosmoline with gasoline, a glance through the 
bore will show a fine, smooth-finished barrel. 
The barrel is 3134 inches long, and 

we can cut off at least six inches 

of it and still be close to the 
Springfield as 

far as velocity 

is concerned. A 

new front sight 

will be neces- 

sary, and a 

base to fasten 

x om. The 

Springfield 

front sight band 

(fixed stud) 

can be put on at about 24 inches from the 
breech; and the complete sight (fixed and 
movable stub) equipped with a gold bead 
makes a fine combination. And at the time 
this is published the Lyman Company will 
probably have their new Russian front-sight 
band and sight ready for sale. They decided 
to manufacture this at the suggestion of 
Colonel Whelen. 

For a rear sight, especially for target shoot- 
ing, the No. 36 receiver sight made by Lyman 
is the best. For ordinary hunting the 1-A 
cocking piece sight can be mounted on the 
head of cocking piece by cutting a slot in it. 
The firing pin screws into this cocking piece, 
and the rear end of it can be cut off one- 
eighth of an inch without any harm. The 
best way to cut the sight slot is with a 
milling machine, of course; but one can also 
cut the slot with a hacksaw and three- 
cornered saw file, one flat of the file being 
ground smooth to make it “safe,” and the 
file easier to control. The flat underside of 
the receiver is the guide for cutting this 
slot accurately, square across. There is 
considerable wobble in the cocking piece, 
which also crawls down when the trigger is 
pulled, as is the case with most military ac- 
tions. This is the reason why the receiver 
sight is the one to use where real target shoot- 
ing is the object. The bolt head sight, giv- 
ing longer sight radius and being closer to the 
eye, is undoubtedly the quickest to catch on 
a running shot. Mr. Hathaway suggests the 
use of a spring plunger to keep the cocking 
piece in one constant position, and this can 
be worked out some way. It may seem out 
of reason to pay $10 for a receiver sight for 
a rifle that costs only about one-third as 
much as that. But remember that even at 
that we are getting a very reasonable com- 
bination; and with the bolt head sight at 
$4.50 it is possible to get a fine set of sights 
for this rifle without spending a fortune. 

The military front sight is absolutely hope- 
less; besides, who needs 3134 inches of barrel 
in the woods? So cut off six inches of the 
barrel with a hacksaw. You 
will find that it cuts easily, 
the same as all rifle barrels 
except those made for the 
foreign Anti-Corro steel. 
Now, slip on the Springfield 
front stud and tap it 
gently toward the 
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until it sticks. If you wish your barrel 
shorter than this (24 inches) you can get the 
Lyman band, which drives on farther. After 
deciding where the band will be, mark with a 


A simple, strong action, To remove bolt, hold 

back on trigger. To remove magazine and fol- 

: lower assembly, press follower and floor plate 

together between thumb and fingers, which 

opens hinge joint. Note heavy recoil bolt be- 
low receiver hood 


knife around barrel the exact position the 
band will occupy, and then drive off. Now 
cut your barrel off exactly where you wish it, 
and dress off the muzzle with a file, using a 
try-square, on all sides until it is as square as 
you can get it. Then ream the bore out 
slightly with a countersink to lessen the 
chances of marring the sharp edges of the 
rifling; round or bevel the outside edge of the 
muzzle evenly, and polish with emery cloth. 
You can make a wooden burnisher to operate 
in a breast drill with a small piece of emery 
cloth tied over the end, for polishing. With 
a little elbow grease you can burnish the end 
of the barrel nicely. In a lathe the operation 
of cutting and shaping is simple. 

Now polish or file off the bluing between 
the marks made with the knife at ends of 
band. When clean put on some soldering 
flux (don’t let it get on the bluing), and 
heat the end of the barrel, with a blow 
torch or in a forge, until hot enough to make 
solder stick and flow freely. While hot wipe 
the surplus solder off quickly with a piece of 
cloth. The barrel at this point is now 
“tinned,” and ready for the sight band. 
Tin the inside of this band in the same 
way that the barrel was tinned. The idea 
is to get just enough solder on barrel and in- 
side of band to “sweat” the two together. 
Now heat both barrel and band at the same 
time; and when the solder is hot enough to 
flow on both of them tap band gently onto 
barrel. When band is on as far as it should 
go, and while still hot, tap it on either side 
until it is in a vertical position, with no cant. 
It is easier to let some friend do the “squint- 
ing’ from a distance while you hold the bar- 
rel and tap as directed. Also, this makes a 


The Russian bolt has two large locking lugs. It is simply and strongly made, consisting of but 
seven parts, all of which are large and easy to dismount and assemble 
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fine alibi if later tests prove 
the band to be slightly 
canted. A friend of mine, 
Sergeant Baker, prides him- 
self on his 
wonderful “me- 
chanical eye,” 
which never 
failed to detect 
the _ slightest 
cant. The only 
time I had him 
stumped was 
when he was 
trying to out- 
guess a fine 
level with a very fast bubble, which we 
were using to level up a small band base 
for a folding leaf sight on a Ross rifle, 
Baker was, unknowingly, taking in too much 
territory. 

To remove the military sight base, heat it 
with torch or in a forge until you can see 
melted solder where the base joins the barrel. 
Then tap the sight lightly on the rear end, 
driving toward muzzle. When the solder is 
melted this sight drives off very nicely. If 
it seems to stick, heat it more. You will 
note that it is sweated onto a dovetailed pad 
on the barrel similar to a scope block, only 
more solid, this pad being an integral part 
of the barrel itself. (We’ve known of cases 
where a pipe wrench was applied to remove 
this base. It started the barrel but did not 
budge the base. Also I know of a party 
who decided that this sight had to be 
chiseled off. The telescope crank will be 
quick to note the fine flat place on his bar- 
rel, a standing invitation for a block or 
base for a telescope mount; also that there 
is a fine flat on the receiver for the other 
block. We would probably leave enough of 
it for a future telescope experiment; but the 
average crank will prefer to file this pad off 
to the contour of barrel. Suit yourself. 

The only way to get this spot to match 
the bluing on the barrel exactly is to polish 
off all bluing and reblue the entie barrel, 
using Hoffman’s bluing solution. This is the 
handiest to use and will“do a fine job if 
directions are followed. For other bluing 
methods see Colonel Whelen’s “Amateur 
Gunsmithing.” (This little book, by the way, 
should be in every gun crank’s library, as it 
contains a lot of information that is hard 
to find elsewhere.) It is possible to make a 
temporary job of heat-bluing on the bright 
spot left when rear sight pad is trimmed off, but 
this will not match the other bluing, and it 
is only a makeshift at best. 

The 36 Lyman receiver sight is milled to 
fit the receiver exactly, and is easy to put 
on with the drill and tap furnished extra 
for 50 cents. Place it in 
the proper position—where 
it fits the best, and then 
clamp or tie it down se- 
curely. Mark the exact 
center of the screw holes 
with a prick punch. Then 
drill through the frame, 
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being sure to keep the drill at right angles, or 
square, with the flat. Drill right through the 
receiver, and follow with the tap. Go slowly 
with this tap to prevent breaking it. If it 
seems to turn too hard back it off a bit and 
then go ahead again, carefully. Be gentle, as 
the tap is glass-hard and brittle, 

and easily broken. There is no 
case-hardening in 

these receivers as 

in the Krag and 

Springfield, and 


The No. 36 Lyman sight is one of the best sights for the Russian rifle. Its one 

ing operated. 

which locks against both firing and opening of bolt, cock rifle, pull back on cock- 

ing piece and turn to left to drop into safety notch in body of bolt. 

The Nos. 33 and 34 Lyman 

sights for Krag can also be used, but must be placed so that cross-arm comes for- 
ward of bolt-handle position, as arm does not swing 


drawback is that it prevents the safety from 


the 36 Lyman prevents turning cocking piece to left. 


that makes them easy to drill and tap. This 
36 sight has a swinging arm which permits 
the bolt handle to be worked without any 
trouble—on the principle of a swinging door 
with spring hinges. Any receiver sight 
screwed to rifles of high power will occasion- 
This sight is also 


ally loosen from recoil. 
jarred each time the bolt is worked. It might 
therefore be a good idea to sweat it on in 
the same way that the front sight band 


was sweated to the barrel. This can be 
done by dismounting the sight to prevent 
injury from heating to the spring on the 
swinging arm. Polish the space under the 
base and apply the solder with a soldering 
iron. No need to wipe surplus off until 
base is on. Polish the underside of sight 
base, and tin it as before. Then screw it 
onto the receiver until it gets down to the 
solder. Now heat the base and receiver 
with the torch until the solder is melted, 
and then turn down the screws until tight, 
and wipe off any solder that oozes out around 
the edges. If heated enough to make the 
solder flow freely the sight base will stay 
put; but do not overheat. You can also do 
the soldering first, and then drill and tap. 
No getting out of place then while making 
and drilling the screw holes. 

Some one will remark that we are a bit 
reckless with the torch; but remember that 
there is no case-hardening in this receiver, 
or in the bolt; and if care is taken to heat 
the metal only enough to cause the solder 
to flow freely no harm will result.* It is 
taken for granted that the receiver has been 


* EpiTor’s NOTE: 
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completely stripped before heating, to pre- 
vent injury to the various springs, etc. 

Now reassemble the action and put on 
the stock, after amputating a foot or more 
of the long forearm. Put in a temporary 
front sight blade and test the alignment by 
shooting. When satis- 
fied that there is no 
cant in front sight 
base band, pin this 
onto the barrel. On 
the Springfield band 
there is a small slot 
which engages a nar- 
row feather, the 
feather fitting also, 
half its depth, into a 
slot cut in the Spring- 
field barrel. It is 
possible to run a drill 
into this slot with 
the band in position 
gn the barrel, and cut 
into the barrel enough 
to make it possible 
to drive in a round 
pin, which can be 
filed from a_ nail. 
There is also a chance 
to drill through the small hole on the side, 
or enlarge it slightly. By drilling carefully 
from both sides a hole can be put through 
even if the drill has a tendency to crawl up 
over the curve of the barrel; and a snug- 
fitting pin driven through the hole will make 
the band as solid as if welded on. It is 
also possible to mark on the barrel the loca- 
tion of this hole while the stud is on tem- 
porarily, when it is very easy to file a groove 
for the pin when stud is removed. The 
only objection to this method is that some- 
times one must drive the stud on a bit 
farther afterwards to be sure of a tight fit, 
in which case the groove and the hole in 
sight band will not line up. 

File down the temporary front sight blade 
to the right height, which height can be 
determined only by shooting. This tem- 
porary sight with hole drilled for pin can 
then be sent to one 
of the sight manu- 
facturers as a sam- 
ple for a permanent 
one of the proper 
type and height to 
be made from; or, 
if you are a real 
gun crank you can 
braze, weld or sil- 
ver-solder in place 
the kind of a tip or bead you prefer, except 
ivory, of course. Bronze answers for gold in 
a pinch. We have even known of a thin 
dime—refused by postmaster—being folded 
over the tip, covered with borax and melted 


To put on safety, 


The base of 


until it stuck; then a bead was filed out from 
this and polished—and there was a silver bead 
sight! Some make a bead of soft solder, but 
this is easily knocked off. A bronze bead can 
be soldered on nicely by using band saw 
solder, but it is of no use to try this 
unless every part is free from grease and 
covered with flux to keep the air away. Any 
good acetylene welder can put on a bead 
that will stay even if it gets a knock or two. 

The sight being lined up and O. K., we 
will take a look at the bolt handle. This 
sticks straight out from the gun, and is very 
short. Some turn it down by heating and 
bending, but that only makes it shorter and 
harder to operate. It is better to lengthen 
it by heating the knob red hot and drawing 
it out as long as possible, to the diameter of 
the shank or a little smaller than this, on the 
end. Then the piece of barrel we cut off 
furnishes ideal material for a new knob. File 
the shank of the handle until it is possible 
to get the piece of rifled barrel on one-half 
inch or so. Then heat the shank of bolt 
handle red hot and use the leverage of 
the six inches or so of barrel to bend it 
down, and back to the position you prefer. 
During the heating operation use all pos- 
sible care to keep the sliding part of bolt 
as cool as possible, mainly to prevent marring. 
You can’t help its turning dark; and it 
can be repolished later. Some leave it dark 
or heat-blued. Decide on how long a knob 
you wish. You can make a round knob or a 
long pear-shaped one like that on the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer; and you can have the 
handle any reasonable length you wish it, 
even turned back and down as on the 1917 
Enfield, if you like that style. The bore in 
the end of the knob will make it resemble 
the hollow Enfield knob, if you contersink it 


The swinging arm of the 36 Lyman in operation 


a bit when finished. 

Turning in a lathe is the best and easiest 
method of shaping your bolt knob. But you 
can also fasten the piece of barfel upright in 
a vise, and take a sharp hacksaw and, 





While the principal parts of many of the Russian rifles may not appear to have been given a temper or case-hardened finish, it should never- 


theless be borne in mind that in the manufacture of all modern high-power rifles the steel used is subjected to a process of heat treatment which changes its 


molecular structure and thereby develops in it the strength necessary to withstand the pressures of modern high intensity ammunition. 
heat-treated it should be again heated to anything like a dull-red heat, much or all of the strength developed by the heat treatment will be lost. 
working on the Russian rifle care should be taken not to heat the bolt head or receiver hood. comparatively mild heat necessary to remove the rear sight 


and solder on the front sight band should not do any harm if care is taken not to heat these parts more than is necessary to make the soft solder flow freely. 


If after the steel has been 
Therefore in 


And 


in bending the bolt handle it is advisable to wrap the body of the bolt loosely in wet cloths, and keep these wet as long as the bolt handle is hot. 
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starting as close to the bore as you can, cut 
off a wedge-shaped piece about an inch long, 
if making a pear-shaped knob. Repeat this 
on four sides, and then with a coarse half- 
round file shape up the knob to suit your 
taste. Then cut off to the length desired, 
file or grind that end perfectly round, counter- 
sink the bore and burnish the end until it 
resembles the Enfield knob on the bottom. 
It is hard to beat this material for a knob, 
as the inside of the barrel is bright to take 
solder well, in which the rifling also helps. 
Now heat with torch or in forge and flow 
solder freely into the bore of the knob; 
polish the end of shank and tin it exactly 
as you tinned the front end of barrel under 
the band. Heat both knob and shank to- 
gether, and it won’t hurt a bit if you let the 
sharp upper edges of the knob get red hot. 
When sure that solder is melted on shank 
and inside of knob quickly tap the latter 
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For deer hunting the Three Line Nagant does 
not need to take a back seat for any of them, 
this including the .30-06; and for flat tra- 
jectory and paralyzing knock-down-and-stay- 
down qualities it is way ahead of the usual 
run of rifles used for deer hunting. This was 
convincingly demonstrated up here last fall; 
and reports from the West praise the 7.62 
mm. highly as a coyote rifle; and the coyote 
can absorb quite a wallop without even feel- 
ing embarrassed, as those who hunt these 
animals well know. 

For the average young farm and: ranch lad 
this rifle is certainly the best buy ever of- 
fered. It is good also for the hunter who 
goes on an occasional deer hunt, and who 
neither cares nor can afford to tie up $50 
or more in any other rifle of equal ballistics. 
The Russian military stock is homely but it 
can be trimmed down to a shape that at 
least resembles a stock. There are no sling 
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and trim off all wood that projects above the 
tang of the receiver. Take off % inch on 
each side of grip and on the bottom. Where- 
ever you can use a plane do so; and then 
scraper when every other tool fails. This 
latter cuts smoothly and leaves no deep 
marks as does a wood rasp. No matter 
how tough or cross-grained a piece of wood 
may be you can do a smooth job with a 
scraper when every other tool fails. This 
scraper is far ahead of glass because it can 
be “set” to cut just the way you wish it to. 
When the edge gets dull you can turn it 
back and set it over again several times be- 
fore it becomes necessary to file a new edge 
on it. Any real woodworker can show you 
how to set the scraper. Popular Mechanics 
had an article in one issue some time last fall 
or winter, which fully described this. The 
writer had to master the knack of it at the 
age of 14, back in 1900, in the shops at 


The light Russian barrel may be a trifle less accurate than a heavy barrel, but some of these rifles have shown surprising accuracy at that, and 


onto the former. The thin part of the knob, 
being red hot, will spread.a little, but it will 
also shrink if you dip it into water quickly. 
The rifling will also dig in some and do its 
part to hold. This should make a very secure 


and lasting job, unless you had things entirely 


too hot and burned the solder. If there is 
any doubt about your knob staying on let 
some welder run a little brass in the hole of 
the knob, when it will surely stay where it 
belongs. Now file off and polish. If fitted 
right the union between knob and bolt will 
show only a small ring of solder. If shank 
and knob are kept bright it is hard to see 
where the two are joined. If knob and shank 
are blued the joint will show somewhat. 

The fact that this bolt can be taken apart 
in several pieces saves you from all worry 
about getting the locking lugs too hot. You 
don’t need to heat them at all, unless you 
wish to take off the extractor and heat-blue 
this part. But better leave it bright. The 
other parts of the bolt can be heat-blued 
very nicely if you prefer that to the bright 
finish. Heating will not hurt the temper as 
in a case-hardened bolt. There is no so- 
called “temper” in any part of this Russian 
rifle except the springs, ejector and extractor. 
Leave these alone; heat will soften them. If 
you wish to have everything blued use the 
Hoffman solution. The boiling water will not 
draw the temper even in the springs. 

You now have the “works” of a good hunt- 
ing rifle with practically the same ballistics 
as the .30-06, using 150-grain bullet. Even 
if you invest in a complete reloading set for 
it you are still way ahead of the game as far 
as actual cost is concerned. Or you may be 
able to pick up some of the war-time ammuni- 
tion for it quite reasonably. The commercial 
soft-point ammunition in 7.62 mm. costs 
no more than the same in .30-06 caliber. 


the light barrel gives a neat, trim rifle that handles fast 


swivels, the sling strap having been run 
through rectangular holes cut in the wood. 
These holes are reinforced at the edges with 
oval metal plates let in flush on either side 
of each hole and fastened with short wood 
screws. In many cases the slot in the screw 
head has been ground almost off, but the 
screws ‘can easily be backed out by means 
of a small sharp punch and light taps of a 
hammer. Remove the plates and fill the 
holes. You can whittle out a plug of wood 
that will just fit the hole, and glue or cement 
it in place. The oval depressions remaining 
after the removal of the plates need not be 
filled because these will be automatically re- 
moved when we dress the stock down. 

In setting out to reshape the ugly, clumsy 
military stock of our rifle we find that we 
have plenty of wood in every direction to 
work with. If you wish to go to the trouble 
of putting in diamond-shaped inlays over the 
sling strap holes, do so.. Make these large 
enough to cover the screw holes also, which 
otherwise would be filled with putty, cement 
or small plugs of wood, glued in. With the 
inlay in place and the glue or cement dry, 
we can start trimming the stock down to 
human size. This stock is just as apt to be 
made of birch as of walnut; and there is 
considerable tolerance everywhere. You will 
find that the wood projects at least one- 
eighth of an inch all around the butt-plate. 
If you decide to use the military butt-plate 
by all means plane off the wood all around it 
and clear back to the tang. File the wood 
around the butt-plate until it gets even; and 
you may have to heat-blue the butt-plate to 
take care of the bright edges. Note that 
there is a “cod belly” curve on top of the 
stock from heel to the comb. Plane this 
down straight; cut down the curve at junc- 
tion of grip and comb about % inch deeper, 
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Pullman, Ill. Any Pullman woodworker 
sure had to have this business of scraping 
down pat. We used to finish state rooms in 
Pullman sleepers, and also in compartment 
sleepers—all state rooms—with a dark-green 
wood called Tonquin. This was the meanest 
and “orneriest” wood ever discovered. It was 
just as hard as ebony or any other wood 
grown. Cut a piece of it off at an angle 
across grain, as for a miter, and half a 
dozen strokes would dull the sharpest plane 
bit. Holding the piece against the light one 
could plainly see fine grains of shining sand 
in every pore of the wood. Though it was 
actually grown in the tropics somewhere, 
everybody at Pullman declared that it must 
have been grown in hell, or on the fringes 
thereof. It probably grew in soil that was 
full of quicksand, because it certainly was 
full of real grains of sand, too small to be 
seen unless held against the light after the 
plane iron had crushed enough of the grains 
to reflect the light. The plane iron usually 
resembled a saw after a few strokes. The 
wood could not be planed smooth; the grain 
ran every way. In fitting doors and upper 
sash made of it we had to saw and plane 
until we could get things into place, and then 
scrape until smooth. That didn’t mean “may- 
be” in Pullman in those days, either. Our 
inspector, a Scotchman, had finger tips sensi- 
tive to locate a scratch made by a single 
coarse grain of sand in sandpaper; and if 
everything wasn’t smooth as plate glass we 
had to do the job over again. Such a thing 
as sanding across grain on inside finishing, 
except where it was painted, was looked upon 
with the same approval as carrying a loaded 
rifle, with bolt closed and safety off, behind 
the firing line at Camp Perry, and was 
stopped about as quickly. But to resume: 

After planing and scraping the butt of your 
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stock down to the right size decide upon the 
style of forearm you prefer. Some like one 
tapered and finished to the shape of those on 
the Winchester 54 and Savage bolt-action 
rifles. Others prefer the fuller forearms that 
are found on the finest grade of custom-made 
rifles, while some even go to the extent of 
putting on a beaver tail. Fire about ten 
shots rapid fire and you will be convinced 
that a good handhold is advisable. If you 
touch the barrel you will find it hot enough 
to blister. The military forearm on the 
Russian is full enough for a tapered forearm; 
but if a full forearm is desired it is neces- 
sary to splice on a few inches of wood at the 
lower band. This splice can be made in fish- 
tail shape, which later can be completely 
hidden by checking. Or a square splice can 
be made and the two pieces held together 
by a square wooden dowel glued into the 
groove cut in the forearm for the cleaning 
rod. If a band encircling both forearm and 
barrel is used, let this hide the joint. In 
the other type of splice a band around 
barrel fastened to swivel in forearm can 
easily be made by anyone handy with tools. 
Several styles have been shown in dif- 
ferent articles in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; 
and there is also a good sketch in “Amateur 
Gunsmithing.” 

After scraping stock and forearm smooth 
finish with sandpaper. This is a very short 
and easy job provided the scraping has been 
well done. If your stock happens to be of 


walnut you can go ahead with the wetting 
and sandpapering operation to prevent the 
grain raising if the finished stock gets wet; 
and prepare for the oil or varnish finish, 


whichever you prefer. If the wood happens 
to be birch it will be too light in color to 
look good. Stain at the best will make it 
look like the “genuine mahogany” (?) which 
in most cases is nothing but birch. One 
glance at the grain is enough to detect the 
imitation by anyone who has done finishing 
in real mahogany. We can alter the color of 
the birch better and get it to look more like 
walnut by slightly darkening with the flame 
of a blow torch after the grain has been 
raised. This is the way the Kentucky rifles 
were striped. They did not have torches in 
those days but used hot irons held close to 
the wood, an open flame, or else wound a 
tarred string around the stock and set it 
afire. By the way, if you wish to see some 
real figure brought out in wood by this 
process pick out a piece of curly sugar maple 
with some “bird’s-eyes” among the curls. The 
rest of the wood will turn every imaginable 
shade of brown, while the bird’s-eyes will re- 
tain their original color and shine like pearls. 
Like everything else this can be overdone by 
burning the wood, but there is no need to 
be afraid if reasonable care is used and a 
wet rag kept ready to slap on as soon as the 
wood reaches the desired shade. 

Checking should be done either before oil- 
ing or else after the oil finish has set; other- 
wise the wood will be too soft and spongy 
and will gum the checking tools badly. Three 
or four coats of spar varnish properly ap- 
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plied in a room free of dust, and rubbed to a 
high polish will produce a very flashy looking 
job, which would be picked out by the 
average customer as the best finish nine 
times out of ten. This gives only a surface 
coat, however, upon which the least scratch 
will show up badly. The oil finish, produced 
as per instructions given at different times, 
is the only one that really can be called a 
gun-stock finish. The oil penetrates deeply 
and can be depended upon to make whatever 
grain is in the wood show up better than can 
varnish, because linseed oil emphasizes the 
color and grain. As oil is rubbed into a 
stock the darker parts of the wood seem to 
get still darker, while the lighter parts seem 
to get translucent. The oil acts upon the 
wood in exactly the same way that asphalt 
acts in paving, as a binder which holds the 
fibers of the wood together; and when it 
finally gets set—which requires months—the 
pores of the wood are actually filled up and 
the wood is waterproofed in a way that no 
varnish can equal. But you must have 
wood to begin with. Oil can not bring out 
grain and figure where none exists, although 
it will waterproof and harden any wood that 
will absorb it. And for the final coats it is 
equally important to get the genuine boiled 
oil that can be depended upon to oxidize and 
harden instead of remaining gummy and 
sticky. Outside of this all that is required 
is what Colonel Whelen has so often recom- 
mended: elbow grease, and daily application 
for months. If the oil appears to get gummy 
take some rotten stone and oil and rub the 
surface down, and go ahead again. Just 
about the time you swear that you have oiled 
and rubbed enough to fill six stocks results 
will begin to show. The battle has at last 
been won, and you will feel repaid for your 
labor. You will also realize that this is 
some job if done right; and you will think 
twice before you cuss a gunsmith because he 
will not promise to make a stock, with a 
genuine London oil finish on it, all in a 
month. It can be done, but you can be sure 
that the process has been hastened consider- 
ably by the use of a filler, and by other 
tricks of the trade. 

Checking has been explained so often that 
it is needless to waste space on the subject 
here. It is like anything else; it requires 
patience and experience to do a good job. 
Better oil your stock and practice all you can 
checking odd pieces of wood before you 
tackle the checking of the stock itself, 
especially the new stock, the making of which 
we will now explain, step by step, as we 
performed the actual operations upon the one 
shown in the cuts. This job requires un- 
limited patience, and it is useless to attempt 
to make speed on your first stock if you 
expect to fit it in without “Dutchman” joints, 
and the putty that goes with them. Better 
read the instructions for stocking in “Amateur 
Gunsmithing,” also. If this is to be your 
first attempt you will find it is hardly pos- 
sible to get too much information upon the 


subject. 
Get the wood first. The blank should be 
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at least two inches thick, or thicker if you 
intend to have a cheekpiece on the stock. 
Take the old stock and lay it on the blank. 
See that the grain in the blank runs parallel 
with the grip. This puts the cross grain in 
the forearm, where it does no harm, but rather 
constitutes an advantage because if the fore- 
arm should happen to warp the cross grain 
will have far less power to spring the barrel 
out of true than if the grain ran parallel 
with the bore. This cross grain in the fore- 
arm also helps considerably in cutting out for 
the barrel and action, as you can cut toward 
the muzzle without much danger of the wood 
“slivering out,” as often happens otherwise. 
If one end of your blank shows better figure 
or grain than the other try to arrange to get 
this near the butt where it will show to the 
best advantage. If you buy a blank from a 
dealer you will have to take pot luck unless 
you pick out your own. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the wood be walnut; you can 
make fine stocks also of hard maple, northern 
grown. This is used by lumberjacks for 
peavy and cant hook stocks, and is very 
strong. The early Kentuckies were stocked 
with this wood, and when the woods were full 
of walnut, too. Cherry and apple wood will 
also do nicely, also pear wood and other 
varieties, except the coarse-grained woods 
such as ash, hickory and oak. Sometimes 
it is possible to find some splendid stock 
material in old houses, especially those in 
the southern parts of the country and in the 
Eastern States. Whatever wood is used it 
should be well seasoned, and the older the 
better. Imported blanks of fine Italian and 
French walnut can also be bought in Eng- 
land. The postage on a rifle blank is $1.50, 
and there is no duty on rough blanks. These 
English dealers can be depended upon to 
send you the very best blank it is possible 
to obtain for the money. Better make a 
stock or two before investing in an expensive 
blank, however, as these are just as easy to 
spoil as the cheapest ones. 

Having procured a blank of some sort and 
decided which shall be the butt end and 
which the forearm, plane off one side perfectly 
straight and flat, without any twist, or wind. 
Then plane the top edge perfectly straight, 
and, square with this side. A great deal of 
the success or failure of doing a good job 
of inletting depends upon doing this pre- 
liminary work accurately. Now scribe a line 
exactly in the center of this true top edge, 
using the planed side as a guide. Be sure 
that this center line, on the edge where the 
barrel and action are to be let in, is as 
straight as you can possibly make it. Use a 
straight-edge, and mark lightly with a sharp- 
edged chisel; don’t depend upon a pencil 
line. In stocking as in any other job of a 
similar nature, the work must be laid out 
exactly right to begin with. Guesswork is 
just as useless here as it would be in trying 
to make a possible at the target by guessing. 
With a center line cut in with an edged tool 
this preliminary laying out can be very ac- 
curately done. 

(To be concluded) 
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International Rifle Matches of the U. S. 


NTERNATIONAL rifle shooting now suf- 

fered a decline. In 1885 the N. R. A. sent 
a challenge to Great Britain for a team of 
British Volunteers to shoot against the Na- 
tional Guard at Creedmoor, which was not 
accepted. No further efforts were made to 
promote matches until 1889, when sixteen 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia went to Eng- 
land. Unfortunately they were not allowed 
to shoot in matches, as their Springfields did 
not conform to British conditions. 

The year 1897 saw the start of the Argen- 
tine Cup Matches—the present matches which 
we call the Free Rifle Matches. The United 
States did not participate in these matches 
until 1913, but in view of the interest now 
shown, the complete record of scores and 
winners is given to date. 


INTERNATIONAL RECORDS 
RIFLE 





Teams 

Aggregate, United States, 1923...... 5,301 x 6,000 
Standing, United States, 1923........ 1,672 x 2,000 
Kneeling, United States, 1923........ 1,745 x 2,000 
Prone, United States, 1923.......... 1,884 x 2,000 
Aggregate, Switzerland, 1925......... 5,386 x 6,000 
Standing, Switzerland, 1925.......... 1,704 x 2,000 
Kneeling, Switzerland, 1925.......... 1,807 x 2,000 
Prone, United States, 1924........... 1.906 x 2,000 

Individuals 
Aggregate, Morris Fisher, 1923....... 1,090 x 1,200 
Standing, Rene Georges, 1914...... .. 848x400 
Kneeling, Morris Fisher, 1923......... 367x 400 
Prone, Morris Fisher, 1923.......... 385x 400 
Aggregate, Jos. Hartman, 1925....... 1,109 x 1,200 
Standing, Jos. Hartman, 1925...... .. 852x 400 
Kneeling, Jos. Hartman, 1925........ 376x 400 
Prone, Morris Fisher, 1923........... 385x 400 

REVOLVER 

Teams 

Aggregate, Belgium, 1912............- 2,570 x 3,000 

Individuals 
Van Asbroek, 1912. _......---2-seeee 540x 600 


Note: Scores of 1912 thrown out for record as 
range was not exactly 300 meters. 


Further references to these matches will be 
made in their proper chronological order. 

In 1900 an effort to revive the Palma was 
made, the conditions being changed to call 
for the service rifle of the competing nation, 
and a match fired at Sea Girt, N. J., on 
September 7-8, which was won by default 
by the United States with a score of 2,755. 

The Canadians challenged in 1901, and the 
Palma was again shot for at Sea Girt, Sep- 
tember 5, the conditions being changed to 15 
shots per man, the whole match to be fired 
in one day, the Canadians winning. Canada 
1,522; United States, 1,494. 

The Canadian team was captained by Maj. 
J. J. Mason, the American. by Gen. B. W. 


Spencer. 
AMERICAN TEAM 





Maj. G. B. WOung.....-20-ccceccanccccees 177 
* Lieut. Geo. E. Shaw............- ne 192 
Lieut. H. M. Bell..... Pee ‘ 195 
Lieut. H. H. Leizear........ : 203 
Lieut. W. W: Cookson....... é 188 
Capt. W. B. Martin... ......----++-eeneees 175 
Capt. C. H. Springstesd............-+.-06. 182 
Capt. W. F. Whittemore.............- ee , 182 








By Maj. L. W. T. Waller 
(Continued from November) 


CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD 
CLASSIFICATION IN ALL INTERNATIONAL MATCHES SINCE THEIR ORGANIZATION IN 1897 


INDIVIDUAL SCORES 










Rifle 
Place : Date Champion Pp 

ee ae a EU ned Re ee 1897 Frank Julien, Switzerland................- 2 
y MINS d5stai igh Blais aed ad «olds neces Lia 1898 Achille Paroche, Francs. ....cccessscccoces 936 
. 7 OE Sa 56 eign tte o4 Sone Selene 5 3 1899 L. J. Madsen. Denmark.............. coeee = 

on ee CE PRMD SLU Pe ee ee ee 1900 Emile Kellenberger, Switzerland........... 930 
7 ewig Pp A a ay eee ee en coe meen Emile Kellenberger, Switzerland............ 948 

Esc cages CEERI Ree ee Ee 1902 Emile Kellenberger, Switzerland............. 941 
WR INS > S55 s os ceasince a siete sale 1903 Emile Kellenberger, Switzerland............ 969 

ol ye Oy SS eae ey 1904 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland............... 953 
eS, “SLC «cadet aiei< sake 3% ala Rae «Nip ak 1905 Paumier du Verger,. Belgium.............. 1,004 
10. Milan PEEVES a ce CMOS bs 568 SES aw Ee MOMs Oh 1906 Ne Re err ere ree 967 
fh Te a ne ee ae 1907 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland............... 987 
I 4 tan, wh aars earpndieikn aha cae, 5.080. Rde td can 1908 Paumier du Verger, Belgium............... 961 
13. Hambourg winihiee Ae o,4:0; 4 ib aes Seren dae eee 1909 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland.............. 1,009 
14. TE eee eee Pe ee 1910 Jean Reich, Switzerland.............-.c00.8 
15. Rome .. eee ceccccocccccce bmaw ees - 1911 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland... 
ce, PF aaa a 1912 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland... 
17. Camp pe eee es ee - 1913 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland................ 1,030 
18. Viborg ae ee eee eee eee - 1,056 
19. Lyon 1921 Walter Stokes, United States............... 1,055 
20. Milan F 1922 Walter Stokes, United States............. 1,067 
21. Camp Perry, Ohio, 1923 Morris Fisher, United States............. +. 1,000 
i : OORNDG.s o 6. 60d rn case bele deéaes 1924 Morris Fisher, United States.............. 1,075 
Se eee an Senne mae Josias Hartman, Switzerland............ cco Se 








and Pistol 





Revolver 





: Place Date Champion Points 
I ice & oS ich: locate thi hii Bus arin aan’ earned 1900 Conrad Roderer, Switzerland..... ° ndtune 503 
Reet as elas a Ae n nt aia cpal op 1901 Karl Hess, Switzerland............. ees abe 443 
PD aisic satheie a's b.Ga.0 oth ode debe 6 6uNe 1902 Karl Hess, Switzerland....... Sélesesaccenre 470 
I IN 5. ioc bcs: shah. dv nth cae aches ae - 1903 B. Segura, Argentina...... nteee sada ee sée 466 
ot, AEA ae ioe wae ng de ome eT a eee ree eee 484 
si eae l CEEE REE Ee 1905 J. Van Asbroek, Belgium.......... Se ee 507 
GRR RET CEN ip REET peng 1906 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland....... AEP ELS one 612 
GS. ZaFIh 22. cee ccsesccccccvecovcsoccs 1907 PD. Wem Rae, Ts oo esc chee cctssee 504 
a ia aaa eigeds Ahh Mic a ieasicin dal reid 1908 Richard Fischer, Germany........... eile 509 

10. Hambourg eee oa ana areas saeceeeeas 1909 P. Van Asbroek, Belgium......... Peete wits 504 
Ey ee ee 1910 P.. Vom Apemeek, BEGG... 0 0006csccssos 524 
i id hha werk ive 2 bee ECE O MS Swe ROE 1911 Paumier du Verger, Belgium............... 528 
co ee EE CeO 1912 a ee rere eee 540 
14, Camp Perry, Ohio, U. S..........+..++ 1913 Carlberg, Sweden..... whielbie-« MeN evaveaeward 486 
PIPE cxGttcd sa vuin bac bende bona eon S0ES DS : Vaw Bs TR. 6 oases ewe teste 528 
RN Wis dis-ease Soc Ras bans s Waeeee 1921 OE, MUONS 3s. x:'e'wip oi5.4 90:0. 0010 016400" 516 
Be SE eee 1922 Hanni Johan, Switzerland. . . 514-58 
18. Camp Perry, Ohio, U. S 1923 I. R. Calkins, United States..... : 523 
ey ee ere - 1924 Dr. Willy Schnyder, Switzerland...... P 531 





SS ML, id ind @ Aw med aoe Bie é'o:e wae eae 1925 Dr. Willy Schnyder, Switzerland..... bees de 518 








Standing 
Place Date Champion Points 
I i 75h xe6 5 Oh sae in wow biP eon Ee hed 1897 Qesiee, WeWE. oc ccssccccss Pedenéenanbes 803 
EEN OS sd eet hUs cet ens epee sue vette SS SI, SITs 65s cise S528 bine de eats 298 
ON Oe Se a ee ees eee 1899 a re rr ere 815 
DE 5.66 ¢uwe ctobebosc¢ee0~ees tebe ee'e 1900 RN, “TER. Cie cc cc cwescéereveseds 808 
NN. 3 4 0Sid's . daielais PGs cite bate ealeate 1901 al ssid 5 bwie oo cee needing 6 bleed 305 
re apeic ceed eceecesseeces 1902 Kellenberger, Switzerland............-++0+ 300 
SE Ns oe a SEES Seed Ob eee BOOS © NSO, RIED lS eldncs chaise bee sles 293 
ES Pe ere Perec een. Seren oa 1904 I Cs Aiea so eek as oee.0 6 09.4.4 owes 309 
SI, | Seal winve cia we lee Ghia 64 Bose a ale ae 1905 WO BORCOE, MONON. SF. ccc ber ee eccscecs 326 
SE  CawS. kw ois: a wet oe tae tities be She OD 5 ss ls 6 0%.ak eae 0-08 ds (odd owdin 312 
ne tate an hd cea ate aiaik ale ak 3 eet . = eR ere oe 320 
eR ee Se OS RI, Ts ood as od vidiee s cess bees 817 
ND, conn chbebee.ct seks tenes 1909 Se... os we0b6 0660 dense se 334 
CE oo ogo 'd. n.d mais, 0a <oce7oyt.0. 6 p28 © 1910 Jean Reich, Switeerland..........cccc-cees 328 
SE oe gas POEs ROS nda are chs bade bas 1911 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland.......... cibpeaen 333 
ES EE ae ey ee 1912 Ticchi, Ricardo, Italy....... asia Wk tea tae et 345 
oe BM OS Seer rrr 1913 Gasper Widmer, Switzerland............... 334 
SE Spee Re Ti 50 aii 055019 Bs Ors oa shee oe 1914 Georges Rene, France............... ‘eteee 348 
ie ali ag a ath ho ekg ajo Seo © aie 1921 Walter Stokes, United States............... 326 
ek ee OP st  epre y vere eT 1922 K. Zimmerman, Switzerland................ 341 
a8. Gee. Barre, Obie, UU. Biivccccceccvinsece 1923 Lawrence Nuesslein, United States.......... 339 
TE csi tes cee cece eo eee rahe eer oes 1924 K. Zimmerman, Switzerland........ ...... 839 
Ee OTT OT eT Ca 1925 Joseph Hartman, Switzerland....... ee 876 

Kneeling 
Place Date Champion Points 
lA ARE RY i ee 1897 Frank Julien, Switzerland.........- 5 <eilgs 820 
NNR, dS O5E sae sls cdes > wae ne ree tee 1898 Staheli, Switzerland............. canada 822 
NN a cae) od bat ark a eae eee eee 1899  Staheli, Switzerland............-++++ oie 6d 0 
as Meso ea vb bbe e¥e sd otaes cebiod 1900 Staheli, Switzerland..............- bhie ora i 324 
EEE GLA TOOT TES tN 1901 Staheli, Switzerland.........-+.-+++0+- Soa 839 
aan cas bac, e469 ES EE 1902 Staheli, Switzerland...... Detiwitenlein obits . & 
re eee tree ..«e- 1903 Kellenberger, Switzerland.............+++> . 8 
a ated se Ketiec + Rd 6.08 bi aeda eee 1904 Schellenberg, Switzerland....... seeeeeet ee Oe 
e555 40 cb wre's POTD O20 Oble ob ae 1905 Richardet, Switzerland...........-. hanes Ss 340 
. Mi Paumier du Verger, Belgium..........+---- 338 
Reich, Switzerland....:...... Giadt evs esas 341 
Paumier du Verger, Belgium..........-+-++ B42 
Widmer, Switzerland.........--.-e+-ee00% 351 
Conrad Staheli, Switzerland............++-- 363 
. Conrad Staheli, Switzerland........... canes 866 
ee Oe -. . cer ephedoasesede 1912 Conrad Staheli, Switzeriand.......... os tial a 
17: Satp Baty, VU. GB... ccc ccccsecvisscse 1913 Conrad Staheli, Switzerland. oelneo nenee$aeae 35' 
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aes ces -» 1916 

19. Lyon aeceas s¥edee 1921 
20. Milan .. ° bw.seee -- 3922 
. Camp Perry, Ohio, Se &: 1923 
‘saete- cece Oe 

1025 


Oonrad Staheli, Switzerland 
Walter Stokes, United States 


Walter Stokes, United States..... 
Morris Fisher, United States..... 


Morris Fisher, United States 
Joseph Hartman, Switzerland 


Prone 


Date 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
: cones | ae 
. Lyon 1904 
. Brussels . 1905 
soneme es 1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
4 1911 
. Bayonne-Biarritz . 1912 
. Camp Perry, Ohio, U. 8 SS r= | 
1914 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Champion 


Frank Julien, Switzerland..... 


Leon Moreaux, France 
Wallingford, England 
Paroche, 

Kellenberger, 

Conti, Italy 

Richardet, 

Rysheuvals, Belgium 
Paumier du Verger, Belgium 
Baline, France 

Balmer, Argentina 

Frasca, Italy.. 

Conrad Staheli, ‘Switzerland. 
A. Paroche, 

Conrad Staheli, Switzerland 
Conrad Staheli, Switzerland 
A. Paroche, France 

Conrad Staheli, Switzerland 


Walter Stokes, United States... 


Walter Leinhard, Switzerland 
Morris Fisher, United States 
Walter Stokes, United States 
W. Leinhard, Switzerland 


BIFLE TEAM SOORES 


Date 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901, 
1902 
1903 
. Lyon 1904 
. Brussels 1905 
Mila: 


4 Bayonne-Biarritz 
- Camp Perry, Ohio, U. 8 


Camp Perry, Ohio, U. S 
. Rheims 
. St. Gall 1925 


Champion 

Switzerland 

France 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

United States of America 
United States of America 
United States of America 
United States of America 
Switzerland 


Standing 


Date 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


. Bayonne-Biarritz 

. Camp Perry, Ohio, U. S 
. Viborg 

. Lyon 

. Milan 

. Camp Perry, Ohio, U. S 


1925 


Switzerland 
Switzerland 


Switzerland 
France 
France 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
United States 
United States. . 
United States 
Switzerland 


Kneeling 


Date 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


a e 

16. Bayonne-Biarritz 

et. Same Perry, Ohio, U. S 
— 


16. 


Switzerland 
Italy 

Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 


United States 
United States 
Switzerland 


Interest in shooting had fallen to such a 
low ebb that the American team was made up 
entirely of the District of Columbia National 
Guard and New Jersey National Guard. 

Due to the interest of the New Jersey 
Association, a revival of the famous Dolly- 
mount Match was staged between the Ulster 
Rifle Association and the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association, the Irish team, captained 
by Capt. James Wilson, making 1,620 to Gen. 
B. W. Spencer’s New Jersey team score of 
1,558. 

185 


. 198 
Frank Hyde 203 


W. G. oe. 197 
W. . 195 
W. H. EL 197 
H. des 193 
WwW. FP. 190 


Canada also entered a team in the Hilton 
Trophy Match (score 1,077), which was won 
by District of Columbia (score 1,098). 

The United States challenged Canada, the 
holders of the Palma, for a match which was 
fired on September 13, 1902, at the Rockcliffe 
Range, Ottawa. General Spencer captained 
the American team. Great Britain also sent 
a team, which won, owing to their ability to 
dope wind. Up to the second half of the 900- 
yard stage, the American team had a lead of 
27 points, when a sudden change of weather 
occurred. At the end of the 900-yard stage 
the Americans were 12 points behind. At 
1,000 yards both teams were equal. The 
lesson learned here was a costly one, but em- 
phasized the value of good coaching. (Great 
Britain, 1,459.) 


UNITED STATES 


Lieut. T. Holeomb.. 
Capt. F. L. Graham. . 
Pvt. G. E. Cook.... 
Capt. W. B. Martin. 
Pvt. M. W. Parker. . 
Pvt. W. G. Hudson. 
Cpl. K. K. V. Casey. 
Pvt. H. H. Leizear.. 


Aggregate 
Canada, 1,373. 


In this match all the American team used 
the Krag-Jargensen Rifle, except Graham and 
Casey, who used the new Springfield. 

In 1903 Great Britain defended the Palma 
at Bisley, 7 teams competing. 


Unitgep Srates—Capt. Leslie C. Bruce, Captain 
900 1,000 

yds. 3 yds. Total 

Q. M. Sgt. Keough. 206 
Prt. Oook 205 
195 

Lieut. Holcomb... . 194 
194 


Aggregate 


Great Britain, Major the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 


Captain . 1,555 
Canada, Col. A. P. * Sherwood, Captain. . 1,518 
Australia, Col. W. J. N. Oldershaw, Captain. 1,501 
Natal, Lieut. Blew, 1,399 
Norway, Mr. Nordeck, Oaptain os te 
France, Mons. Lermusiaux, Captain 1,230 


The conditions of this match were about 
the same as those immediately preceding it. A 
controversy arose over the barrels used by the 
American team. Rather than continue the 
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controversy with a probable injury to com- 
petitive rifle shooting, the United States re- 
turned the trophy to Great Britain. 

No match was shot until 1907, when Great 
Britain sent the Palma Trophy to Canada 
to defend, and a team to shoot in this match 
and to tour Australia as well. The American 
team won the match, establishing a new 
world’s record. Match was shot on the Rock- 
cliffe Range, Ottawa. 


UnitTep STatTzs 


800 
yds. 
74 
75 


' 

In 1908, the first Olympic shooting year, 
the matches were held in England. Condi- 
tions—200, 500, 600, 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 
teams of 6, service rifle competitions. Teams 
of six for the free rifle at 300 meters and 
individual shooting at 1,000 yards and 300 
meters and small bore. The United States 
only entered the Service team competition, 
in which they were the winners. 

In 1912 the United States again met Canada 
at Rockcliffe, having reached an agreement 
that the match would be shot on alternate 
years in Canada and the United States, re- 
gardless of who held the Palma Trophy. The 
American team won, breaking its own world’s 
record; the Canadian team tied the previous 


record. 


The second Olympic games we attended took 
place May 29, 1912, at Stockholm, Sweden. 
Ranges 200, 400 and 600 meters. Teams of 
six competitors shooting the military rifle 
of the competing nation. Positions—any. 
Two sighting shots and 15 shots for record, 
slow fire at each range. We were again 
successful. 


PSSHRO RP SePY 


5 Bayonne-Biarritz 
. Camp Perry, Ohio, U. 8. 
5 — 
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Switzerland 
Switzerland 





Switzerland 
Argentina 
— 





Umrrzenp Srares—TEgaM CAPTAINS 


500 


1912 was also the year which started us on 
free rifle shooting, not the same matches, 
it is true, but fired under the same conditions 
except that the arm was the military rifle 
as issued, but with a 5!4-pound trigger pull. 
The match was held at Buenos Aires, May 
16-27 and was won by the United States. 


St. " Pr. 
308 346 


These matches were called the Pan-Ameri- 
can Matches. Tryouts open to all American 
citizens were held at Winthrop, Md. In the 
individual section of the Pan-American shoot 
our team did well. 


Individual Championship, Wise, United States.. 978 
Kneel: 824 


jonship, Wise, United States... . 
nited States. ......0.eeceees 348 
Argentina 


Prone, Hyde, 
Standing, 


Compare these scores with the similar rec- 
ords of the Free Rifle Matches. 


$76 


600 


1913 was a big shooting year for the 
United States, holding at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
the National, Free Rifle, Palma and Argentina 
Matches. The results of the Free Rifle Match 
are given in the tabulation of these matches 
and show how much we had to learn about 
free rifle shooting. In the Palma Match this 
year the United States again won, although 
it did not equal its previous record. 


PAD Mp go 


It will be seen that we really had all three 
shooting schools, we may term them, at one 
match—the long-range shooters, represented 
largely by the English-speaking nations, the 
free riflemen of continental Europe and the 
Pan-American countries. If such matches 
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could be held every year great benefit would 
undoubtedly be felt by all participants. 

The Great War now interrupted interna- 
tional shooting as a sport, no events taking 
place until 1919, when the Inter-Allied Games 
were shot at Le Mans, France, on June 24, 
1919. These matches consisted of a team 
match and individual matches fired on the 
continental type decimal target and were a 
walkover for the Americans. It is to be 
noted that Great Britain did not participate. 

UniTsD States 


Capt. W. A. 

lst Lieut. W. A. Spooner 
Capt. W. W. Walker 

Sgt. Glenn Williams 


Match was shot at 200, 300, 400, 500 and 
600 meters. 

It is interesting to note that in the indi- 
vidual matches First Sergeant Smith won 
with a score of 275, and that the first eighteen 
places were captured by the American squad. 

The Rumanian team used the Springfield 
rifle and had American coaches, to which 
they attributed their high standing. In ap- 
preciation, they gave the A. E. F. Rumanian 


‘ Cup for annual competition which is now 


competed for yearly by teams of the service 
in one of the important N. R. A. team matches 
by that name, the match being fired in con- 
junction with the National Matches. 

In 1920 we again captured the Olympic 
Matches at Beverlas, Belgium, on July 29, 
the team matches being the same as the Free 
Rifle Matches—40 shots standing, kneeling and 
prone at 300 meters, and resulted as follows: 


This team, captained by Lieutenant Colonel 
Snyder, Infantry, and coached by W. D. 
Smith, Marine Corps, also made a clean 
sweep of the individual events. Sgt. Morris 
Fisher, Marine Corps, won the Free Rifle 
Championship with a military rifle, a feat 
never before accomplished with a score of 996. 
Commander C. T. Osburn, Navy, won the 
300-meter standing event, while Mr. Lawrence 
Nuesslein, of Washington, D. C., won the 
individual small bore. 

In other team matches: 


300 meters prone— 
United States 
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1921 began the present series of Free Rifle 
Matches, incidentally the first shot since the 
war. The match was fired at Lyon, France, 
and resulted in a win for the United States, 
breaking the long run of wins by Switzerland. 


UNITED STaTEs 


St. " Prone 


- 326 372 
e+ 322 369 
- 290 369 


372 
++ 277 


Team captain, Lt. Col. O. F. Snyder. 
Team coach, Lt. Comdr. 0. T. Osburn. 


In addition to winning the team match, the 
Individual World’s Championship also fell to 
the United States through the win of Mr. 
Walter Stokes, of Washington, D. C., with a 
score of 1,055. 

In 1922, the Free Rifle Matches were fired 
at Milan, Italy, resulting in another win. 


UnitTgep STarTes 


1. Osburn ... 
2. Stokes 
3. Boles 
4. Lloyd ° 
5. Fisher .... 


Team captain, Maj. L. W. T. Waller. 

Team coach, Comdr. O. T. Osburn. 

Mr. Walter Stokes successfully defended 
his title of world’s champion, making 1,067. 

In 1923 the United States again held the 
International Matches, but war conditions, in- 
cluding an adverse rate of exchange, were 
given as reasons why no foreign nations ac- 
cepted. The United States team fired for 
record, making the following scores and break- 
ing the record of 5,172 established by the 
Swiss in 1912: 


UnitTep STaTss 


Team captain, L. W. T. Waller. 

Team coach, OC. T. Osburn. 

Team adjuster, E. E Wilson. 

The Palma Match was also to be shot and 
resulted in no opposing teams competing. This 
team firing under the same old Palma condi- 
tions broke all previous records. 


1,009 Total 


SS PLP Her 


1924 FREE RIFLE CHAMPIONS 
UNITED &TaTES 


Czechoslovakia (score incomplete). 


1925 FREE RIFLE CHAMPIONS 
U. 8S. IND. SOORES 


1924 OLYMPICS 
UNITED STATES 


This brings our International Matches up 
to date, with the exception of the small-bore 
matches. These events are becoming more 
and more popular, and it would appear de- 
sirable to give the history of the Dewar 
Trophy, an international cable small-bore 
match bearing the name of Sir Thomas Dewar 
and as far as known the only small-bore event 
internationally fired apart from the Olympic 
games. 

The original conditions called for teams 
of 50 men, any position, 30 shots per man in 
a 75S-foot gallery, iron sights and any rifle 
not over .230 caliber. 


1909—-April 19 


1910—-April 2. Conditions changed to permit tele- 
scopic sighte and 50 shote per man 


United States 
Great Britain 
Australia 
1911—No match 
1912—April 20. ._ Telescopes again barred 


Great Britain 
United States 


1913—-April. Conditions changed to call for rifles of 
-22 caliber 


United States 
Great Britain 


United States 
Great Britain 

The war interfered here, and no matches 
were shot until August, 1919, when the com- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Arms of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


By T. V. Sandys Wunsch, Inspector, R. C. M. P. 


HE Royal Canadian Mounted Police are 

armed with Colt New Service Revolvers, 
(calibers .45 and .455) and S. M. L. E. Rifles 
(caliber .303), but the latter is a secondary 
weapon and carried only on escorts and used 
for hunting in the North. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police regula- 
tions lay down that “every man shall be an 
expert revolver shot and a good rifle shot”; 
extensive revolver training is therefore car- 
ried out with this end in view. All men are 
drilled with the rifle, and whenever possible 
fire a modification of the army course 
yearly. But the multitudinous duties per- 
formed by the force prevent much range 
practice, except at the training depot at 
Regina. 

The revolver course is, however, fired an- 
nually by all ranks. Men who obtain a cer- 
tain percentage are classified as marksmen, 
and wear a silk badge of crossed revolvers 
on the left sleeve of their scarlet serges; the 
best shot in the force wears a gold crown 
above the badge, and receives $25 in cash. 

Recruits are first instructed in revolver 
drill, and special attention is paid to safe 
handling of the weapon. They are taught 
that it is only for use in an emergency and 
for self-defense. Firing practice takes place 
all the year in the depot, an annual grant of 
100 rounds per man being issued for this 
purpose. In addition men can purchase extra 
ammunition at a reduced rate. Regimental 
competitions are held and efforts made to 
raise the general standard, not to produce 
a few star shots. 

However, individual members of the force 
shoot in the Dominion Rifle Asociation Re- 
volver Matches and the Canadian Revolver 
Association Matches. The former associa- 
tion has two team shoots each year, one for 
the service .455 weapon, and one for target 
revolvers. The R. C. M. P. have held the 
first shield five times in the last six years, 
and the second since it was instituted in 
1921. The C. R. A. gold medal for the In- 
dividual Championship has been won four 
times, and a world’s record of 198x200 at 
20 yards was also made by a member of the 
force in 1922. In all these matches the issue 
weapon was used. 

Target shooting at small bull’s-eyes is not 
encouraged among the majority of the men, 
more attention being paid to speed and ac- 
curacy at a man-size target. The present 


R. C. M. P. revolver course is as follows: 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 
Glamor and romance have ever 
enshrouded the members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and much 
has been written about this great and 


silent force. But so far as we know 
nothing has ever appeared, at least 
in recent years, telling of the guns 
used by the R. C. M. P. and their 
methods of marksmanship training. 
We are fortunate in having been 
able to obtain this little article froin 
a member of the Force who is him- 
self a famous shot, even among fa- 
mous shots, and who, in fact, is the 
“member of the Force” who in 1922 
made the world’s record at 20 yards, 
as mentioned in the article—though 
we had to get this information from 
the Colt Company. 





PRELIMINARY 


Twelve rounds deliberate, 10 yards. Bull’s- 
eye target, 30 seconds, 6 rods. 

Twelve rounds, rapid, 10 yards. Bull’s- 
eye target, 15 seconds, 6 rods. 

Target has black bull’s-eye, 5-inch diameter, 
remainder white divided into 10, 15 and 24 
-inch diameter rings, scoring 5, 4, 3. 2. 

Highest possible score 24 rounds, 120 


points. To qualify, 100 points. 
CLASSIFICATION 

Rounds Yards Figure target Seconds 
eee 10 (stationary) 15 
I oie 6-6. bes pid:eise sat 10 (disappearing) 2 
ys 20 (stationary) 15 
eS 20 (disappearing) 2 
CO Se 20 (moving) 32 
6 Deliberate ......... (stationary) 80 
er 60 to 10 (stationary) 30 


(The figure target is made of brown beaver 
board, roughly in the shape of a man, 5 feet 
6 inches in height, chest 16 inches. There is 
a 12-inch invisible penciled bull in the middle 
of the chest. Hits in the bull count 5, re- 
mainder of the target 4, except below a line 
18 inches above the ground; this space 
counts 3.) 

In the Snap shooting the target is behind a 
piece of cover 6 x 3 feet. It appears irregu- 
larly on either side for an exposure of 2 sec- 
onds, and remains behind the cover for 3 to 8 
seconds. A round must be fired at each 
exposure. 


= Z + Ss 
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In the Snap shooting at the moving target _ 


the target covers a run of 10 yards straight 
across the front of the firing point in 8 
seconds, and then returns. Three rounds must 
be fired during each run. 


In the Snap shooting at 50 to 10 yards the | 


target is stationary. The man firing shoots 
one round at 50 yards and then doubles 
toward the target. He is stopped every 8 
yards, halts and fires another round. 

Highest possible score 48 rounds, 240 
points. 

Marksman, 185 points. 

About 70 per cent of the force qualified 
as Marksmen in 1926, and the best score 
made was 239. 


MOUNTED AND LEFT HAND PRACTICE 


FIGURE TARGET STATIONARY 


Rounds Yards 
POO COO 20 
c.g ERS SI SSE I ee es Si 20 

NE So 4540 clei b:s dna dabine bade dine diGindc 20 


t 

A man must pass the Preliminary before 

he fires the Classification, and can fire a 

second time if he fails to qualify as a Marks- 
man. 


PREVIOUS WEAPONS 


The force was originally armed with the 
455 Enfield Revolver and the Snider Enfield 
Carbine, later changed to the .455 Win- 
chester. The .303 Ross Rifle superseded the 
Winchester, but was changed to the S. M. 
L. E. in 1919. This is the issue weapon of 
the Regular Army. 


AMMUNITION 


Rifle ammunition is drawn from the 
Ordnance Department, and revolver ammuni- 
tion purchased from the Dominion Car- 
tridge Co.; the latter is 
Hercules Bull’s-Eye powder, and the bullet 
has 5 per cent tin mixed with the lead. 


CARE OF ARMS 
Arms are inspected once a week, and be- 
fore and after firing. Both the S. M. L. E. 
rifle and the Colt revolver have been found 
to stand hard work well, and function even 
in the coldest weather. 
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The 12-gauge proof gun ready for firing. Gun is suspended by four wires to give free recoil and identical alignment on target for each shot. Gun is fired by 


electromagnet fastened to bottom of carriage 
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A Ballistic Study of ShotZun Patterns 


PERHAPS one of the most deceiving, and 

yet the most important function of a shot- 
gun shell is its pattern. Pattern control has 
been the ambition of the professional and 
amateur loader as well as the manufacturer 
of guns, shells, wads, powder and shot. These 
have tried in concert, and as individuals, to 
increase the density or compactness with 
which the shot column travels through the 
air. It can not be said that they have alto- 
gether failed, or that there has not been 
some improvement in the shotgun pattern, 
during the last decade. 

At the Hercules 
listic Laboratory pat- 
terns have been very 
closely studied during 
the past four or five 
years in an effort to 
improve them by 
means of powder con- 
trol, during which time 
some rather interest- 
ing and disconcerting 
facts have been found 
out about the erratic 
behavior of shotgun 
loads and the manner 
in which they pattern. 

Our laboratory is 
rather well equipped, 
and perhaps a short 
description of how the 
patterns are deter- 


Powder Co.’s_ Bal- 


mined would first be 
of interest. 

The gun, as shown 
in the illustration, is 
suspended by four 
wires in a carriage 


By L. C. Weldin 


Ballistic Engineer, Hercules Powder Company 


weighing fifty pounds. This enables us always 
to measure the free recoil developed by the 
cartridge, and at the same time gives true 
and perfect alignment of the gun on the 
target, which is necessary for the registra- 
tion of patterns as well as velocities. As 
we are concerned only with direct comparison 
of patterns a detail description of the gun 
will not be given other than to say that it is 
of standard American manufacture with 
30-inch full-choke barrel and specially reamed 
to minimum chamber dimensions. 

The construction of the target is fairly 
clear in the accompaying illustrations, which 





Counting the pattern. Note roll of patterns on left as brought up from target; also registering pencil used 
to count strokes as each hole is marked 
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show both the front and back. It is placed 
120 feet from the muzzle wire, which is 
stretched %4 inch in front of the muzzle of 
the gun, and can readily be run back and 
forth on the track to obtain patterns or 
velocities at greater or less distances. The 
steel target plate is 34 inch thick, measuring 
46 inches wide by 48 inches high. A few 
inches in front of this plate the pattern paper 
is tightly drawn, this being heavy white paper 
40 inches wide which comes in rolls weigh- 
ing about 250 pounds. After each shot this 
pattern is automatically rolled up, exposing 
a fresh piece of paper for the next shot. 
Thus at the conclusion 
of the test each con- 
secutive pattern is on 
a continuous roll of 
paper in its proper 
order for identifying 
with its corresponding 
velocity, pressure, and 
recoil record. This roll 
of patterns is carried 
up from the target 
and unrolled on the 
counting table. A 30- 
inch circle is drawn 
around the greatest 
mass of shot holes, 
and the actual num- 
ber of pellets hitting 
within this circle is 
counted. This is then 
reported in percentage 
of the number of pel- 
lets in the original 
shot load. In our 
loading we put the 
shot load into each 












eee, 


Adjustable shot-counting trowel and delicate scales used for setting trowel for 
correct weight of pellets desired 


shell with a counting trowel. This is an ad- 


justable aluminum counter which can be set 
for any given number of pellets, so that through 
its use we always have exactly the same num- 
ber of shot pellets in each shell on which to 
base our percentage. This counter is made ad- 


justable, not only to accommodate different 
loads of the same shot and for various sizes 
of shot, but primarily to take care of the 
variation existing even in the same make of 
shot from bag to bag. Of course we not only 
wish the same number of pellets in each shell, 
but we must have the same weight as well. 
The counter is set to give the correct weight, 
which is checked on delicate analytical balances. 


For a great many years a pattern deter- 
mination was based upon only five shots of 
the customary ten shots fired for the ballis- 
tic record. This, no doubt, was done in the 
belief that five shots were sufficient for a 
satisfactory record, although the expense and 
time involved, as well as the monotony of 
counting all of those shot holes, undoubtedly 
played an important part in establishing this 
system. At the time we began our pattern 
study the five-shot system of pattern de- 
termination was still in force. However, we 
found that on check tests of the same load 
there was a serious discrepancy in the aver- 
ages obtained, so we doubled the number of 
patterns, taking them on the entire ten shots. 
Our bill for pattern paper promptly went up 
one hundred per cent, and the work was 
slowed down to such an extent that we had 
to take on more help to count all of those 
holes. Nevertheless, we felt that if we were 
going to determine patterns at all we had bet- 
ter do it right and obtain a true figure that 
could be relied upon, no matter what the cost 
might be. Naturally we felt satisfied that this 
double determination was the solution of our 
trouble, but just to prove it we checked a 
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few loadings with 
another string of ten- 
shot patterns, and to 
our surprise their 
averages did not agree 
closer than about 12 
points. Next day we 
again checked them, 
and again they did 
not agree. We then 
decided to fire a ten- 
shot test every day 
for ten consecutive 
days to obtain an 
average on 100 pat- 
terns; then repeat 
the entire test one 
month later. This 
seemed to give us a 
fairly reliable figure 
—one that we ordi- 
narily expect to 
check within a close 
limit. 

We next tried shoot- 
ing a series of 100 
consecutive shots on 
the same day. For 
instance, in Series 
No. 5 the tenth day string gave an average 
for ten shots of 64.0% with a maximum of 
79.7% and a minimum of 44.7%. On the 
same day we fired 100 additional shots, which 
averaged 63.7%—maximum 83.8% and mini- 
mum 19.8% —which is a close check except 
for the minimum shot; but the true average 
for this ammunition, as shown by the average 
of ten days shooting, is 62.9%—maximum 
82.7% and minimum 24.5%. Several days 
later we tried a 50-shot string, which 
averaged 61.11%4—maximum 80.1% 
and minimum 22.2%. This in- 
dicated that a 50 or 100 shot series 
did not give any truer average than 
a 10-shot series. However, we 
thought these results should be 
checked with a different load, so 
that represented by Series No. 6 
was selected. Here again a 100-shot 
series was fired on the same day as 
the last 10-shot series. The former 
averaged 64.3% for 100 shots—maxi- 
mum 80.4% and minimum 22.9%— 
against 62.4% average for 10 shots 
—maximum 80.3% and minimum 
28.5%—a fair agreement, although 
the true pattern as shown by the 
10-day test is 63.4%—maximum 
83.5% and minimum 27.3%. Sev- 
eral days later we fired a 50-shot 
string of this same ammunition, ob- 
taining an average of 62.2% —maxi- 
mum 78.8% and minimum 26.6%. 
These tests indicated to us that 
while you might encounter a true 
extreme variation of a given am- 
munition by shooting a 50- or 100- 
shot string on a given day, you 
would not necessarily obtain! the 
correct pattern average, or even a 
figure that could be checked closely. 
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This led us to the conclusion that patterns 
are affected from day to day by outside con- 
ditions. In our case this can hardly be 
temperature effect alone, as our range is in. 
closed in a substantial brick building and 
steam-heated throughout. 

In order to secure data for this article we 
have tabulated the patterns from 4,900 shots, 
representing 49 series of 100 shots each, fired 
in strings of 10 shots daily. Thus in order 
to-obtain a 100-shot series, 10 days shooting 
was required. There is no doubt that we 
could have included a great many more 
similar series, but these 49 series are the last 
ones fired and we believe are sufficient to 
represent average conditions existing over a 
considerable period of time, including summer 
and winter weather. They have not been 
selected, nor have we excluded any. They 
are, in fact, consecutive tests representing 
hand-loaded ammunition as well as factory- 
loaded ammunition, of which the majority 
contained No. 6 chilled shot. It is interesting 
as well as enlightening to note how low the 
actual patterns run. A 60% to 65% pattem 
for 1% ounces of No. 6 chilled shot is a good 
pattern in our range and guns. All of these 
tests were made over the standard distance 
of 40 yards from muzzle to target, in an in- 
closed range. The range is steam-heated, and 
we make an effort to maintain it as near 
70° F., winter and summer, as it is humanly 
possible to do. A thermostat in the steam 
line takes care of this during the winter 
months, but in summer we have no artificial 
means of cooling, and the range temperature 
often exceeds the 70° F. standard. 

Upon analyzing these 4,900 shots we find 
that the average extreme variation existing 
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between the maximum individual shot and 
the minimum in any series of ten consecutive 
shots is 26.8 in the pattern percentage. In 


any one test of the 49 series of 100-shot pat- 
terns the average difference between the high- 
est and lowest individual shot is 48.0, while 
the maximum difference is 64.4 and the small- 
est is 36.0. These are large differences. In 
Series No. 13, for example, in which, in- 
cidentally, was used a factory-loaded lot of 
ammunition, the highest shot in the 100-shot 
series is 83.7%, while the lowest is 19.3%, 
showing a total difference of 64.4 points. 
The grand average for the entire 100 shots 
is only 56.6% pattern. Then, again, con- 
sider the averages of the 10-shot groups in 
these series. We find that in Series No. 43 
the highest is 77.3% and the lowest is 57.6%, 
or a difference of 19.7 points, while in 
Series No. 39 this difference is the smallest, 
being only 6.5, although for the entire 100 
shots this series is not the most uniform. 
The credit for uniformity must go to Series 
No. 40, where the greatest difference be- 
tween individual shots is only 36.0, as com- 
pared to 44.9 in Series No. 39. 

We also find that in any group of 100 shots 
fired in series of 10 shots daily you may 
expect an average difference between the 
means of the 10-shot groups of 12.1 points. 
In other words, if you make a pattern 
test of your gun today and fire 10 shots 
to determine this, and that average is, say, 
69.4%, and then repeat the test a day 
or so later, you may expect it to average 
57.3%, or be anywhere between the limits 
of 6.5 or 19.7 points lower. This, remember, 
is on the average of ten shots. The indi- 
vidual patterns, you know, we have found to 
show a maximum difference of 64.4 points in 
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a 100-shot series. 
This is rather dis- 
couraging to the 
hunter when he real- 
izes that as he shoots 
at one duck he may 
have an 83.7% pat- 
tern, while the very 
next shot may throw 
only a 19.3% pattern. 
Yet these are the 
actual figures that we 
find, and we believe 
they are somewhere 
near the truth. The 
surprise is that 
hunters are able to 
kill such a large per- 
centage of the game 
they do. No doubt 
the explanation lies in 
the probability that 
the 19.3% pattern 
shot may hit the bird 
with one or two pel- 
lets in some vital 
spot, and bring him 
down. These in- 
teresting figures also 
help to explain the 
misses and cripples 
that attend every hunting trip. 

The most uniform test of ten shots for 
pattern occurred in 
the sixth string of 
Series No. 43, which 
showed only an ex- 
treme variation of 
18 pellets, or 5.9 
points, in the per- 
centage _ patterns. 
Perhaps it would be 
interesting to show 
this series in detail, 
shot for shot. It was 
fired on July 10, 1925. 
Temperature of range 
72° F.; relative hu- 
midity, 72%; ba- 
rometer, 29.25 inches; 
average velocity, 968 
f. s.; average pres- 
sure, 3.30 tons. 
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The next most uni- 
form test of ten shots 
for pattern occurred 
in the seventh string 
of Series No. 42, 
which showed an ex- 
treme variation of 19 
pellets, or 6.2 points, 
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in the percentage pattern. Incidentally, these 
two tests represent different ammunition and 
powders. This test was fired on July 11, 
1925. Temperature of range, 78° F.; rela- 
tive humidity, 75%; barometer, 29.24 inches; 
average velocity, 981 f. s.; average pressure, 
3.25 tons. 
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Just how these ten high patterns on these 
two tests happened to get together is a mys- 
tery, as the average for the 100 shots in 
Series No. 43 is only 69.2%, and 67.7% in 
Series No. 42. Yet that is the way things 
are apt to happen in actual practice. 

When patterns are considered, particularly 
in speaking of them, it should always be in 
terms of percentage; that is, the percentage 
of the number of pellets in the load that hit 
within a 30-inch circle at 40 yards from the 
muzzle of the gun. The reason for this is 
because there is a rather large variation in 
the number of pellets in a given load. This 
is due to the difference in size of the pellets 
as made by different manufacturers, as well 
as the variation existing from lot to lot of 
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PLANS GOING FORWARD FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAM 


UNDER the general supervision of Colonel 
D. C. McDougal, U. S. M. C., Team Cap- 
tain, and the National Rifle Association, and 
with the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
Ordnance Department and other sections of 
the War and Navy Departments, plans for 
the 1928 International Team are moving 
forward rapidly. Numerous Corps Area 
Tryouts have already been fired, as have 
also State Tryouts under the supervision of 
Adjutants General, and in several cases try- 
outs have been authorized on club ranges. 

Martini rifles complete and Martini ac- 
tions, to be assembled to American stocks 
and barrels, are being imported; Frankford 
Arsenal is busily engaged with the ammuni- 
tion problem; the Marines have a squad in 
training; and the two men from each branch 
of the Regular Army best fitted for the In- 
ternational Free Rifle Game are also to be 
placed in training. Civilians in all parts of 
the country are buying Free Rifle equipment 
or tuning up the equipment which they already 
have, and indications are that the gallery 
season this year and the early spring matches 
will see a greater interest in the offhand game 
than they have witnessed in many years. 

Particularly interesting experiments are 
being undertaken by Major Harry L. Smith, 
of the Marines, with the assistance of 
Major Hatcher, at Frankford Arsenal, to 
determine whether the accuracy of bar- 
rels may be improved by placing a lead 
jacket around the steel barrel. The idea, 
which was originally advanced by Colonel 
McDougal, is based on the thought that 
barrel vibration has a great deal to do with 
accuracy and that by surrounding the steel 
tube with an inert mass such as lead, barrel 
vibrations may be so dampened as to improve 
the accuracy. 

With all of these preparations being made 
by the shooters and officials connected with 
the team, it now behooves the sportsmen of 
the country who are interested in seeing 
America once more return a victor from 
Europe to support the 1928 team in every 
possible way. 

It is probable that the expense to the 
N. R. A. of sending the 1928 International 
Team abroad will be higher than has been 
the case in the past, because of the unusual 
efforts which are being made to get together 
the best possible men and material, regard- 
less of cost. Members of the Association and 
sportsmen in general are again asked for 
contributions to help beat the Swiss. It is 
suggested that clubs hold special benefit 
shoots, dances or smokers for the Inter- 
national Team Fund and that any prominent 
sportsmen in the locality who may not be 
members of the N. R. A. be told about what 
is going on and given an apportunity to con- 
tribute. 

The Secretary’s office is now accepting con- 
tributions for the 1928 “Beat the Swiss” 
Fund. Remittances may be made by check 
or postal or express money order and will 
be promptly acknowledged upon receipt. 
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DAD’S PARADISE 

By A. V. PERKINS 
GPEAKIN G literally, not spiritually, and not 

delving too far into a deep subject, Milton, 

the poet, might not have been inspired to com- 
pose his masterpiece, “Paradise Lost,” and 
might have saved himself the infinite trouble 
of again taking his pen in hand and worrying 
over his “Paradise Regained” had he first been 
introduced to the beautiful and tranquil scene 
pictured by and from Mr. R. S. Crozier’s 
Lagoon Island Rifle Range at Wappinger’s 
Falls, N. Y. 

Right here I might say that Mr. Crozier de- 
lights in the venerable euphonium, “Old Dad,” 
which his host of friends, admirers and fol- 
lowers have affectionately dubbed him, al- 
though, judging from his agility, brain activity, 
appearance, etc., I can not see where the term 
“old” can fit in, for whether rowing a boat, 
casting the plug or fly in his lake, or shooting 
prone or offhand on the range, he seems no 
older than the youngest, and his spirits are 
of the highest as he enters earnestly and 
fairly into the various contests in which he 
loves to take part. He surely is a game sport, 
as indicated in his many interesting and in- 
structive articles contributed to various sport- 
ing magazines, particularly THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. So much for the man whom I 
wish all of you gun bugs could meet, which 
would surely result in a nice balance on the 
credit side for the Government training of 
future instructors of rifle-shooting needed in 
the infantry, which is always the backbone 
of the Army in troublesome times. 

As the result of a personal invitation from 
“Old Dad” my family and I enjoyed his hos- 
pitality and the use of one of his camps on 
Lagoon Island, Wappinger’s Lake, over the 
night before his shoot on May 1, which day 
proved to be a delightful one, although rather 
breezy for high scores on the range. 

When we arrived at his home late in the 
day, as twilight was creeping over the land- 
scape, “Old Dad,” true to his desire to always 
do his best for his comrades, was putting the 
finishing touches to his range for the benefit 
of his visitors on the morrow. We had an 
opportunity to inspect his fine and out-of-the- 
ordinary rifles—hunting and target—shotguns 
and combination rifle and double scatter gun, 
not forgetting the Russian sporter, nicely 
stocked by a master hand, which was described 
in his article in the May number of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. We then rowed up the 
lake and enjoyed to the limit the sleep of the 
just in one of Dad’s camps. 

Rising early in the morning, cutting the wood, 
building the fire, enjoying the bacon, eggs, 
and coffee, and a row on the lake, were the 
preliminaries to the excellent target-shoots at 
100 and 200 yards, which were run off in 
wonderful shape by the efficiency, diligence 
and enthusiasm of Dad, who was always on 
the job, only stopping a minute at intervals 
to grab a bite to eat and a gulp of tea. Dad 
will undoubtedly give you the details and 
scores of the matches, for, after the poor 
showing of this writer, the latter has not the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Camp Perry Model 


T ARRIVED in the Philippines while 

preparations were under way for the fam- 

ily to go to the mountains of northern 
Luzon for a short vacation, so it was several 
days before my curiosity could be satisfied 
except for a casual “once over” examina- 
tion to get the feel, admire the lines and 
form a few first impressions. As a matter 
of fact, they were not first impressions at all, 
for my first acquaintance with this pistol 
dated back nearly six years, during which 
time the Camp Perry Model was being thor- 
oughly tried out by a fine a goup of shots 
as could be found on any firing line, these 
being none other than members of the U. S. 
Marine Corps pistol squad. 

Prior to placing the new pistol on the 
market the Colt people, in 1921, issued sev- 
eral samples to the best shots of the Marine 
team for a practical test- during the summer 
training season and at the National Matches 
at Camp Perry that fall. All summer at 
Wakefield I watched such distinguished shots 
as John Thomas, Bailey, Betke, Whaling and 
others fire them under those varying condi- 
tions of atmosphere such as one find in 
Massachusetts. Again in 1924 my room- 
mate and shooting partner, Lieut. Bill 
Whaling, used one of these models most 
efficiently as a member of our International 
Team in the matches at Rheims, France. 
We had frequently discussed his pistol, com- 
menting frankly upon its weaknesses and 
strong points, and finally arrived at some 
definite conclusions as to possible improve- 
ments that might be made advantageously. 
Whether or not our suggestions reached the 
factory is not known at this time, but at 
least some of them have been incorporated 
in the model now on the market. So when 
my hand fondled the grip and my eyes ad- 
mired the lines of the pistol before me, it 
was like the renewal of an old friendship, 
already firmly established. The general ap- 
pearance of the gun was stimulating, for it is 
well proportioned, with graceful lines. The 
butt was nicely shaped and sloped, with ef- 
fectively checkered stocks and back strap. 
The barrel and frame are beautifully blued, 
with the added improvement of a flat, non- 
reflecting finish on the sights and top of the 
frame. 

On the Camp John Hay pistol range 
over a mile above the China Sea, the new 
gun was sighted-in and a string of fifty 
shots fired, with a resulting average of 
better than 91 per cent on the Standard 
American target. Now it is_ realized 
that this is not especially good shooting, nor 
is it anywhere near the capabilities of the 
pistol, as later events proved, but it must be 
mentioned in passing that the ammunition 
used was just ordinary .22 long rifle stuff 
which had been picked up in a sporting goods 
store in Manila, and no telling how long it 
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had rested on the shelf sizzling in the torrid 
temperature of that city, which is not con- 
ducive to powder stability or accuracy any 
more than the tropics are conducive to good 
holding on the part of unacclimated shooters. 

The results of my shooting to date with 
the new model have been very satisfactory 
and as good in general as any done with 
other pistols, though some of the latter 
have been used for many years. This may 
be due partially to the fact that the grip 
and balance are much the same as found on 
the .38 Officers’ Model, which has always 
been a favorite revolver. Regardless of the 
cause, it is more than half the game to have 
confidence in your gun and to feel that it 
will give you good scores without undue 
effort. 

The grip is excellent for anyone except 
he have an abnormally small hand; and the 
space between the grip and the trigger guard 
ample for even large knuckles. The weight 
and balance are to my mind about right. This 
is made possible by the heavy frame and the 
long, slender barrel, free from a top rib or 
similar weight-producing devices. One of 
the greatest weaknesses of American-made 
target pistols has been their muzzle heavi- 
ness and their light weight. This has been 
so noticeable that it is quite common to see 
many of the older models fitted with steel 
rods along the barrel, or weighted with lead 
in different ways. The weight of two and 
an eighth pounds, combined with the slender 
barrel, makes the new Colt very steady to 
shoot, especially in temperamental out-of- 
door breezes. 

The pistol is single action, as target pis- 
tols should be, and the action is a delight 
to operate, with its smooth cocking action 
and its sweet, clean trigger pull. The re- 
lease of the hammer is like the breaking of 
a piece of glass, sharp and clean, and the 
movement of the trigger to the rear, on the 
release of the hammer, is very short. The 
latter has been slightly skeletonized and made 
as small and light as the action will permit, 
so that its fall is as quick and light as can 
be obtained with any except the European 
set-trigger type of action. It is better than 
that of the Officers’ Model revolver. The 
barrel is chambered loosely after the methods 
used on the free pistols of Europe, and the 
rifling is that customary to Colt, with fairly 
broad lands, shallow grooves and left-hand 
twist. The sights are also typical of this 
firm in that both are adjusable, the front 
sight for elevation and the rear sight for 
deflection. Speaking frankly, I never did like 
to make elevation adjustments on a front sight, 
for semioccasionally I move it in the same di- 
rection. I would a rear sight and then dis- 
cover to my sorrow that my shots go in the 
wrong direction. There is one thing to be 
said for the Colt system of sights and that 
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is that once they are adjusted they can be 
locked in place by substantial screws, and 
this is not true of certain other American 
target pistols, which have to be watched con- 
tinually because of creeping sights. The de- 
sign of the Camp Perry Model is quite origi- 
nal in one respect and yet in this it carries 
out somewhat the same principle of the swing- 
out cylinder in the solid frame revolver. In- 
stead of screwing the barrel into the frame 
and using a cylinder, as is the case in a re- 
volver, the barrel is set into a rectangular 
block, which also contains the ejector, and 
the whole assembly swings to the left when 
the block catch is released. With this con- 
struction it is necessary, in order to get the 
maximum sight radius, to have the rear sight 
on the frame and the front sight on the bar- 
rel. This important detail may cause many 
old pistol cranks, on their first casual in- 
spection of the pistol, to elevate their eye- 
brows, scratch their heads and prepare to 
state in most emphatic terms that the prin- 
ciple is all wrong. Theoretically both sights 
should be on the barrel to get the most accu- 
rate results, for otherwise there is bound to 
be some wear in time; but a careful examina- 
tion of this gun will show that there is not 
so much to worry about after all, for the 
barrel is locked in alignment each time the 
action is closed and this alignment is main- 
tained by means of a taper locking bolt 
which automatically takes up any wear that 
may develop with long-continued use. I 
have a hunch, and it is only a hunch, that 
this detail of construction may have been 
the cause of the exhaustive tryout of several 
years given this model before it was issued 
for sale, and that only the long and satis- 
factory service resulting therefrom has war- 
ranted Colt in placing a pistol of this design 
upon the market. The fit between the breech 
block, barrel and frame is very close in the 
gun in my possession, and the workmanship 
excellent, for if it were otherwise the future 
might be gloomy for the new model. The 
ejector is positive and operates as on the 
Officers’ Model revolver, obviating any neces- 
sity for picking empty shells out of the 
chamber with the fingers. At the risk of 
being considered premature in passing judg- 
ment on a new article for which only time 
and use can establish a reputation, I am 
willing to go on record as believing that the 
Camp Perry Model will prove a success in 
the small-bore deliberate-fire game as prac- 
ticed in America. It has the grip, the 
weight and the balance necessary for steady 
holding without demanding undue muscular 
effort. Its accuracy is all that can be de- 
sired and the ease and positiveness with 
which it can be manipulated and cleaned 
make it a pleasure to have and to hold. 
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Mass Production In Reloading 


HE number of shooters who now reload 

is a small fraction of the number who 

buy factory cartridges, and of these the 
great majority are confined to the use of 
.22 rim-fires by the high cost of the center- 
fire ammunition. Another class is still shoot- 
ing the cheap war-time cartridges while they 
last. It is safe to say that there are many thou- 
sands of men and boys who would like to 
shoot medium and high-power rifles and pis- 
tols. They are now deterred either by the 
cost of factory ammunition or by their fear 
that reloading is a difficult, complex and 
perhaps dangerous job. 

It is not so long that we have gotten out 
of the habit of reloading. For more than 
five centuries after the Battle of Crecy every 
shooter was the reloader of some kind of a 
muzzle-loading weapon. After the breech- 
loader came in the habit of reloading per- 
sisted to a great extent so long as black 
powder remained in use. For a long time 
the buyer of a rifle bought with it his set of 
reloading tools as a matter of course. It is 
only in the last 30 years of the smokeless 
powder era that reloading has nearly disap- 
peared. * 

Will reloading come back? I believe that 
the chances are strong that it will. Every 


year the auto is taking more millions to the 


great out-of-doors. While the auto was new 
its owners thought only of driving at great 
speed, 100 to 300 miles a day. The time is 
fast coming when the auto is becoming a 
new means of enjoyment. Instead of being 
used only for the ride, it is now becoming 
the means by which its owner can reach 
easily new sources of pleasure, and of these 
the shooting club is one. We can hope now 
for the time when shooting with rifle and 
pistol will become one of our great national 
sports. When it does, the thousands of rifle 
and pistol clubs will demand a type of re- 
loading outfit which is not at present on the 
market because there has been no demand 
for it in the past. 

Manufacturing has been revolutionized in 
the past generation by the adoption of the 
principles of mass production. Henry Ford 
has become the richest man in the world by 
carrying out the idea of building cars, trucks 
and tractors cheaper than any one else could. 
Henry is only one of many automobile man- 
ufacturers. The E-J corporation makes many 
millions of pairs of shoes each year. 

American farmers are so much the most 
efficient in the world that their only rivals 
are their Canadian cousins over the line. The 
whole secret of their success is the use of 
labor-saving machinery on a scale never be- 
fore dreamed of. One hundred years ago 
the farmer with hoe, scythe, cradle and 
flail found it hard to do much more than 
feed his family each year. Now 6,000,000 
farmers feed 120,000,000 Americans and ex- 
port an immense surplus. By contrast, out 
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of the 700,000,000 people in China and 
India nearly 90 per cent must be engaged 
in food production with their inefficient hand 
methods. The American farmer on the farm 
and the men who operate the machines in 
the shoe factory or the automobile factory 
are the most efficient in the world because 
they have learned how to eliminate hand 
labor by the use of the more efficient ma- 
chine. 

Mr. Hathaway’s article on speeding up 
hand-loading in the January issue emphasized 
the need of careful work first if accurate 
ammunition is to be made, and second, that 
unless the handloader can make cartridges 
with some degree of speed he will sicken of 
the job. He will enjoy the testing of new 
loads for a time, but sooner or later the 
time will come when his hard business sense 
will begin to take account of the time he 
spends reloading. He will begin figuring just 
how many cents he is earning each hour, and 
if the result is too low, then good-by re- 
loading. 

Is it possible to make reloading tools as 
efficient in their way as the grain harvester 
on the farm, or the factory machine; and 
can a market be found for large enough 
numbers of such tools to make their produc- 
tion profitable? One answer depends on the 
other. Demand always brings its supply. 
When in the near future the supply of war- 
time ammunition is exhausted the shooter 
will begin to figure how many shots he has 
fired in a year at 5 to 10 cents each. Right 
then he will either be scared out of shooting 
at all, or be ready to buy a reloading set 
that will cost as much as his rifle, and out- 
wear several rifles. 

Our present reloading tools, good as they 
are, are at the same relative stage as the 
scythe and hoe on the farm, compared with 
the mowing machine and tractor cultivator. 
Their difficulty is the very large number of 
motions the human hand must make with 
every cartridge loaded. Each case is reached 
for, picked up with the fingers, placed in a 
tool, operated upon, removed from the tool 
and lastly laid down. And this is done not 
once, but is repeated for each of the sepa- 
rate operations of reloading. 

I suggest applying the principle of the 
magazine rifle and automatic machine gun 
to reloading tools. Of course this must 
increase cost and weight. But farm and fac- 
tory have found that machine cost is cheaper 
than labor cost. Our tool manufacturers 
are good business men, and as soon as they 
have a demand for faster tools they will 
build them for us. 

Of course it is possible to cut labor 
cost by running a number of cartridges 
through each operation before beginning the 
next. I suggest that a tool be built with 
a magazine containing 20, 30 or 40 cartridges 
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which go through all the operations of re- 
loading without being touched by the fingers 
after being once inserted. This magazine 
would be a circular steel plate or disk drilled 
with a circle of holes for the desired car- 
tridge just within the rim, and filled from 
below. It would revolve around a heavy 
central spindle and rest upon another thin 
plate to retain the cases in place. The lower 
plate would have a single hole for filling 
the magazine, afterwards plugged through the 
rest of the reloading. 


On the front of the tool and outside the 
heavy magazine plate two vertical posts 
would carry the loading tools between slid- 
ing guides on the posts. These would be 
operated by a long lever acting on the cen- 
tral spindle as a fulcrum. 


The operations would be as follows: 

(1) Decapping, either separate or else 
operating in connection with the head for 
(2) expanding and resizing, like the B. & M. 
tool. 

(3) Examination of the case necks after 
resizing. 

(4) Recapping by a small lever under- 
neath. For shooting clubs and armories a 
primer feed outfit like the Ideal Armory job 
would help. Single shooters might reduce 
cost by leaving it out and placing the primer 
on the priming plunger with the fingers. 

(5) Charging cases with powder from a 
powder measure at one side of front guide 
and pivoted on central spindle. 

(6) Replace decapping and resizing head 
with bullet-seater head. 

(7) The operating lever would have to 
have more than six inches travel to oper- 
ate bullet-seater. First the die would drop 
over the case, then the bullet would be 
dropped in, then the lever would fall far- 
ther, bringing the plunger down to force the 
bullet into place. 

(8) By removing plug in lower retaining 
plate and revolving magazine the loaded car- 
tridges would drop into a box. 

(9) Replace decapping and resizing head 
for next loading. 

Will this dream come true? Will the 
time come when the members of a rifle club 
can have their ammunition for the Spring- 
field at little more than two cents per shot 
when the new Government stuff costs five? 
Yes, I believe it will, when the 120,000,000 
of Americans take the same interest in rifle 
shooting that is taken by less than 4,000,000 
of Swiss—when to the normal desire of the 
healthy American for a good time is joined 
a patriotic wish to make himself ready for 
the time which may come when his country 
will have need of him. 
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HIS article is intended to set at ease the 

minds of those small-bore riflemen who 
are disturbed at what looks like an arbitrary 
attempt on the part of the “powers that be” 
in rifledom to reduce the number of possi- 
bles on the ranges under 100 yards by re- 
ducing the size of the rings on the 50- and 
25-yard and 50-foot targets. Shortly after 
breaking ‘into the small-bore- game, about 
four years ago, and being advised that a shot 
touching the outside of a ring counted for 
the higher value, the writer called the atten- 
‘tion of some of the more experienced shoot- 
ers to the advantage on the 25- and 50-yard 
targets over the 100-yard target. For in- 
stance, under the accepted system of scoring, 
at 100 yards, any bullet whose center landed 
on the edge of, or within, a circle concentric 
with the 10-ring and of 2.22 inches diameter 
counted 10. At 50 yards, with a 1-inch 10- 
ring, we had to keep on, or within, a 1.22- 
inch diameter ring to get a 10. 

Now 2.22 inches is not twice 1.22 inches; 
in addition to this, the wind has about four 
times as much chance to affect the bullet 
flight at 100 yards as at 50 yards. But we 
will disregard wind in this article and dis- 
cuss nothing but straight proportions. Fig. 
1, drawn to scale as to ring and bullet diame- 
ters, and with the ranges in correct propor- 
tion to one another, but of shortened scale, 
brings out the point I wish to make. The 
reader will have to take my word for the 
angles unless he wants to figure them himself, 


because we do not want to clutter up this 
article with angle calculations, which will be 
the basis of another article at a later date. 
Or you might use the accepted figure of 
1.0472” per 100 yards for 1 minute deviation. 
From Fig. 1 it can be seen that there is a 
10% advantage in allowable angular devia- 
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How Target Sizes Are Determined 


John L. Skeehan 


tion on the 1-inch 10-ring at 50 yards over 
the 2-inch 10-ring at 100 yards. 4 

Shortly before the new targets made their 
appearance generally, I read a small article 
in THE RIFLEMAN, the official organ of the 
S. M. R. C. of Great Britain, which set forth 
the fact that the N. R. A. of the United States 
was conforming to the British practice in re- 
ducing the rings on the targets under 100 
yards to put them on a parity with the 100- 
yard target. No information was given as 
to sizes, so I started to make some figures. 
I got results as shown on Fig. 2 and these 
agreed with latest target dimensions. 

The formula for the diameter of the 
10-ring on any target under 100 yards, using 
the 2-inch 10-ring at 100 yards as a basis is: 


Range in Yards 
Aa0" Soe )- 22” 
( 100 
Thus for 75 feet or 25 yards, diameter of 
10-ring is: 


” 25 —e ” 
aan. X 5 les 555 


and .555” — .22” = .335” dia. of 10 ring. 

Next comes the question of distance be- 
tween rings. This is a matter of straight 
proportion. See Fig. 3. With 1-inch width 
of rings at 100 yards, we have % inch at 
50, % inch at 25 yards and 1/6 inch’at 50 
feet. 

The formula for the size of any ring of 
any target based on a parity with the 100- 
yard target is: 


[ ia. of Ring on 100 yd. target + .22”) 
Range specified 
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Thus the 8-ring at 50 yards is: 


50 
. I2° — |— .22” = 2.89 i 
[<6 + ie =| 2 2.89 inches 


Proof: Dia. of 10 ring at 50 yds... 0.89” 
Twice width of 9 ring... 1.00” 
Twice width of 8 ring 


Now after all this exhibition of higher (?) 
mathematics, which was used merely to 
prove that the wise men who established the 
new target ring sizes were correct, and which 
you and I are going to forget as soon as 
we turn to the next page, I am giving you 
an easy way to remember how to figure the 
size of any ring at any range. Take the 
diameter of any ring at 100 yards, say the 
8 ring, which we know is 6 inches. Now if 
you land a bullet with its center one-half a 
bullet diameter outside this 6-inch diameter 
you get credit for an 8. This means that 
at 100 yards you have a 6.22-inch diameter 
circle to keep your bullet centers within. 
Now at 50 yards, allowing the same angle 


of deviation, we should have al of 6.22 


or 3.11 inches diameter of circle within 
which to place our bullet centers to score 8. 
This 3.11-inch diameter is half a _ bullet 
diameter larger all around than the 8-ring 
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which the bullet will touch. Therefore, we 
take a bullet diameter, .22-inch, from 3.11 


Super-Accurate 


Small-Bore 


By M. M. Murrey 


HIS super-accurate small-bore rifle was 

built up by using a Savage Model 23-A 

barrel and bolt. The action was altered 
to give the regulation military pull with take- 
up, by cutting off the lower part of the origi- 
nal trigger and using the remaining part as a 
sear. A new trigger was worked out, as shown 
in the sketch. This trigger is pinned to the 
sear at “A” and has a bearing-point at “B” 
for take-up. The heel is at “C.” This gives 
the rifle a very pleasing trigger-pull. 

The stock is of special design, having extra- 
full, flat fore-end, which carries the balance of 
the rifle well forward, even with its short 
barrel. The comb is full and well-rounded, 
and carried as far forward as possible, to give 
the cheek a good rest close to the rear sight. 
There is a special checked recess for the 
thumb, insuring the same grip of stock for 
each shot. This stock gives the rifle the same 
feel and balance as the Sporting Springfield, 
with a weight of eight and one-quarter pounds. 

Stock dimensions are as follows: Trigger to 


butt, 1334 inches; drop at heel, 234 inches; 
drop at comb, 15 inches; diameter of grip, 
5% inches; length of grip, 314 inches; comb 
to heel, 10% inches; diameter of fore-end and 
barrel, 634 inches; total length of stock, 35 
inches. 

The sights are a Lyman No. 103 rear and 
special front aperture of 7/64-inch diameter. 
The distance between sights is 3032 inches. 
With this long sighting radius, the rifle still 
has all of the advantages of the shorter barrel, 
such as better accuracy through long strings 
of shots without special nursing and no loss 
of velocity, as a barrel of this length is lubri- 
cated sufficiently with each shot. 

The barrel was carefully bedded to have an 
exact fit the full length of the stock, but is 
held down only by the two screws at the 
breech. This seems to be a remarkably ac- 
curate combination, as the shooting of this 
rifle proves. At 200 yards, W. E. Crain, of 
the Marin Rifle Club, shot a ten-shot group 
of 334 inches with this rifle, and it consist- 
ently shoots in the X-ring at 75 feet. 

With its full fore-end and close grip, the 
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7o range. 


inches and get 2.89 inches, diameter of 8-ring. 
And this goes for any ring at any range. 


rifle holds remarkably well in all positions, 
and especially in the offhand. While designed 
primarily for target shooting, this rifle has 
proven very satisfactory for small-game and 
snap-shooting, when the cup is removed from 
the rear sight. 


Upper: Original Trigger 
Lower: Improved One 





Uncle Ben Tells of 
By J. A. 


. UH SAY yuh been here a month and 
yuh ain’t seen a gator yet? Well, some 
folks live here a lifetime and never see 

one onless it’s in some of them there alli- 

gator farms. Yuh have to go out where they 
are; they ain’t a carin’ "bout huntin’ yuh up. 

Right now’s a fine time to hunt ’em, too. 

“Yes siree,” said old Uncle Ben as I sat 
down beside him on his porch, “after this 
long dry spell we’ve hed and right now when 
the rainy season’s beginnin’ is the time to 
ketch ’gators. Soon’s the rains begin, they 
come out. They don’t often leave their 
caves in dry weather. Yuh didn’t know they 
live in caves? Well, they sure do. They dig 
down 2 or 3 feet like a gopher; then maybe 
their cave goes back 30 feet right along 
underground. Gopher? Why them’s what 
yuh Yankees calls turtles, so they tell me. 


“The las’ ’gator I got was a tough ol’ 
critter. I found his cave out back of the 
field. I put a pole down the hole and I 
coudn’t feel ’im. I knew he was there, tho, 
cause he hadn’t made no track on the green 
scum at the water’s edge. Nex’ day I was 
settin’ here talkin’ to my cousin Jim, when 
up runs my boy and Jim’s boy. My boy 
was all out a breath, but he could say, ‘Papa, 
papa, papa, we stuck the pole down the hole 
Come on, 


an the ’gator’s done shook it! 
papa, let’s git ‘im.’ So I tells him to git 
the big hook and we all went down to the 


cave. We put the hook on the pole and 
stuck it down the cave, but I couldn’t feel 
"im. Then I drawed the pole out and stuck 
it in on the other side of the tussock. I 
could feel ’im but he was movin’ to t’other 
side of the cave. So I hed to pull my 
pole out agin and stick it in on t’other side 
of thet tussock. Tussock? Oh, thet’s a 
clump a grass. The mouth of a ’gator’s 
cave’s mos’ always behin’ one of them tus- 
socks. Well, purty soon he grabbed it and 
then he begun to turn over an over. Then’s 
when yuh have to be keerful, for if they git 
the drop on yuh they'll mos’ pull yuh in. 
They’re sure hard to pull out too, all a 
turnin’ and a twistin’ like they do. One of 
my cousins, onct, let the pole slip and it got 
wropped in his shirt sleeve, and with the 
"gator a twistin’ an a whippin’, he hed to 
have the sleeve cut off or thet ’gator would 
have twisted it so tight the blood couldn’ 
circalate. It was a brand-new hickory shirt, 
too. 

“Huh? Yeh, yuh shoot as soon’s his eyes 
git out a the hole. If yuh resk the chance 
a usin’ an ax on ’em, yuh’ll mos’ likely lose 
’em. 

“Did I ever git into a close shave with a 
’"gator? No; don’ know’s I ever did. Oh, 
one time I thot I’se going’ to be dumped into 
the river an maybe hold close communion 
with one. We fooled him, tho. It was up in 
north Floridy where I was brung up. Yuh 
know we got more rivers up there an not so 
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Hunting, Alligators 


N. Elliott 


many lakes as here. I don’ keer for huntin’ 
on these lakes, nuther. Down here, if I gets 
hungry to go ’gator huntin’, I jest goes out 
in the sticks to a bay head and hunts for 
their caves; or if I wants to feel myself in 
a boat agin huntin’ ’gators at night, I knocks 
off an goes back to north Floridy. 


“Bout thet time? Oh, yes. Well, ol’ Buck 
Turner was with me. As we started out in 
the river jest after dark, I sees a ’gator down 
aways. He was lyin’ quiet with his eyes 
above the surface of the water an they was 
shinin’ like two stars. I guess he heer’d 
the noise of our gittin’ started, for he moved 
away. We follered but he kept on. I 
whispered to Buck to foller along ’til he 
stopped. Buck was a rowin’ an I hed the 
gun. When he did stop and we got where I 
was shore I could hit ’im, I shot, knockin’ 
the top of his head clean off. 

“Huh? Oh, "bout two an a haf feet the 
gun orter be from the ‘gator. Yeh, thet is 
purty close quarters, but if yuh keep yore 
bead on ’em an be keerful tain’t sech a 
pertikaler job, onct yuh gits ust a it; then 
too, the lights on our hats fools em. 

“No; it don’t muss up the hide none when 
yuh spoil the head. The checks on a ’gator’s 
back are tough an tolable hard to git off. 
They ain’t worth but ‘bout a quarter. 
They’re used on trunks and sech things. 
Oh, no, if yuh skin ’em by cuttin’ the hide 
down the middle of the belly, yu’ve done 
ruint the hide. Yuh want thet part hull, 
for it’s what brings the jack. 

“Well,” spitting a generous supply of to- 
bacco juice at a near-by toad, “we hooked 
‘im an put ’im in the boat. Then, twarn’t 
long before we got a ‘nother. Them two 
was from 6 to 7 feet long apiece. The nex’ 
one we killed was 12 foot long. We shore 
were proud of ’im. 

“They hed all been put in my end of the 
boat, and thet made Buck’s end up in the 
air so’s he couldn’t paddle. Se he says, 
‘Ben,’ says he, ‘I cain’t hit the water. We 
cain’t git no whar thet a way.’ So I tells 
him to stick the hook in the big un an pull 
‘im to his end. It was a floppin’ around 
like they always does and bein’ so big, I was 
glad fer the thing to be in Buck’s end. Well, 
the blame thing kep’ a floppin’ around and 
fust thing we knowed, it hed thrown itself 
out a the boat. We sure didn’t want to 
lose ’im; his ol’ hide was worth good money. 
With his thrashin’ around outside, we was 
afeared he’d turn us over. I says to Buck, 
‘Quick, grab ’im an I'll hook ’im agin.’ So 
he grabs ’im with both hands on each side 
of his jaws an holds. But I saw he was a 
whippin’ around so terrible we could never 
git ’im back in the boat without his upsettin’ 
us. Instead of jabbin’ the hook into ’im, 
I retched the pole over an got a holt to a 
root on the bank and pulled the boat to shore 
with Buck hangin’ onto thet ’gator. I per- 
ferred my job to Buck’s. 
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“Yes, sir, if they gits a holt on yuh onct, 
they don’ let go. I was with a man one 
time when an ol’ ’gator clamped down on his 
hand. We hed to take an ax to break thet 
*gator’s head an split his jaws open er he’d 
lost his hand, or maybe Mr. Gator would’ve 
pulled ’im in and taken ’im to the bottom 
to eat like they always does. 

“To go on with thet night’s job, we dumped 
our ’gators there on the shore. Piled them 
up, yes, sir, and we went on. We got 
thirteen in all thet night. When we’d git 
three or four we’d pile ’em on shore and go 
on agin. When we roused ’em nex’ mornin’— 
yeh, skinned *em—we hed thirteen as purty 
hides as yuh ever seen. 

“No, I don’ set no store by onlucky numbers. 
Never hev since then. We got the fanciest 
figgers we ever got, for those thirteen hides, 
I’ve salted down hides before and since then 
to wait for fancy prices, but I never got 
better than those thirteen brung.” 


International Rifle Matches 
of the United States 


(Continued from Page 13) 


petition was resumed as an outdoor Small- 
Bore Cable Match, 20 competitors to a team 
firing 20 shots each at 50 to 100 yards, fired 
at Caldwell, N. J. 


1920—Auguet. Oamp Perry, Ohio 


United States 
Great Britain 


1921—-September. 


United States 
Great Britain 
Canada 


Camp Perry, Ohio 


1922—-September. Oamp Perry, Ohio 
Great Britain 


19283—September. Oamp Perry, Ohio 


United States 
Great Britain 
Canada 


DEWAR INTERNATIONAL 


United States 
British 


United States 
British 


British 
United States 


Many interesting side lights could be given 
on all these international events, such as the 
inclusion of women on the small-bore team 
representing the United States, how guns have 
developed, etc., but this seems apart from 
the present outline. It is hoped that some 
one will write up our shooting history at 
length, so that it shall not be lost to future 
generations. It is getting increasingly more 
difficult as time goes by even for the short 
space of our International Match history, to 
dig up the facts of these matches, and soon 
they will be lost altogether. 
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N THE year 1864 or 1865, those hectic 

years after the War of the Rebellion, there 
were bitter feelings among the citizens of 
every town and community. Those of Southern 
sentiments could not at once become reconciled 
to the outcome of this war, and many heated 
and spirited arguments ensued in consequence. 
Among these was a citizen of the town of 
Davenport, Iowa, which is situated in the hills, 
on the banks of the grand old Father of 
Waters, the Mississippi. This gentleman of the 
South was connected with a prominent bank, 
in which fact he took great pride. One day 
he decided to acquire the paraphernalia with 
which, in case things came to such a pass, he 
would be prepared to back up his contentions 
and settle matters in the chivalrous manner of 
resorting to the field of honor. Having heard 
of a very skillful mechanic in firearms by the 
name of Henry Berg, a resident of this same 
town of Davenport, he called upon Mr. Berg, 
and ended by placing an order with this gun- 


NE by one they go—Gould, Schoyen, 

Mann, Pope—and now Peterson. First 
their work stops, then in time the men them- 
selves. Harry Pope is still with us, so is 
A. W. Peterson; the others have crossed the 
Great Divide. The old-time gunsmiths one 
by one lay aside their tools. After making 
rifle barrels that have won world records for 
over a quarter of a century Peterson, too, 
has stopped his lathe for the last time. There 
will be no more Peterson barrels. 

“Pete’s” fame lay in the old-style, black- 
powder and cast-lead bullet, soft-steel, hand- 
cut rifles, practically all of them in but three 
calibers: the .22 L. R., the .32-40 and the 
38-55, Modern nickle-steel high-power 
weapons he did not attempt. The Scheutzen 
rifle was his game, in these three favorite 
calibers, and mostly with Ballard actions and 
handmade stocks. Those now in existence will 
take on new luster, as they can not be replaced. 

The change came suddenly. It is not due 
to bad health, for “Pete” is still alive and 
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Ordered But Never Claimed 


By Emit BERG 


maker for a set of dueling pistols, to be as fine 
as he could make them, regardless of expense. 

The gunmaker collected his materials—the 
iron from the hardware dealer and the wood 
from the root of a walnut tree—and went to 
work. Mr. Berg had a forge, a draw-knife, 
files and a rifling-machine; and with these 
things he started on the job. It is said he 
worked leisurely, off and on, for six months, 
then the pistols were finally ready for trial. 
They proved to work satisfactorily, and Mr. 
Berg decided to deliver them to the prospec- 
tive owner. When he arrived at the bank and 
tried to gain admission, however, he found that 
the doors were locked. A passer-by informed 
him that this very day the bank was found to 
be insolvent, and that the banker had left 
town. This was the last Mr. Berg ever heard 
of his customer and he was obliged to return 
home, with his precious package under his arm. 


As far as the narrator can remember the 
barrels of these pistols had been cut from a 
partially finished rifle-barrel, made of twisted 
steel like shotgun-barrels, and cut to size for 
the pistols after the rifling had been cut. The 
breech-blocks and stock-straps were forged, 
fitted and filed to forms; nipple seats and fire- 
channels bored with a fiddle-bow drill-chuck; 
and, as the maker had no lathe, all parts for 
loading had to be rounded by filing. These are 
so nearly round that by carefully rolling the 
pieces between the fingers it is just perceptible 
that they are not turned. 

The pistols with accessories are contained in 
a fine case, also of Mr. Berg’s making, show- 
ing that as a cabinetmaker also he was highly 
skilled. This set of pistols has been an heir- 
loom in the Berg family ever since; and when- 
ever anyone appears who might be interested in 
seeing a fine piece of craftmanship they are 
brought forth, and usually elicit the highest 
praise from those who minutely inspect them. 








THE PASSING OF PETERSON BARRELS 
By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


active for a man nearing three score and ten, 
but personal and private circumstances deter- 
mined the necessary abandoning of what has 
heretofore been practically his life work— 
the making of the famous Peterson target 
barrels. The firm of “Peterson & Son” 
recently dissolved; and other changes oc- 
curred in Mr. Peterson’s private and business 
affairs, so one day he came to me and asked 
me to write for him the following notice: 


NO MORE PETERSON BARRELS 


To My Shooting Friends of Many Years: 
Owing to the inevitable passage of time, for 
in time all things come to an end; and to the 
dissolution of the firm of “Peterson & Son” 
and to other private and unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, I have reluctantly been com- 
pelled to give up permanently the making of 
rifle barrels, and the hand ‘manufacture of 
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super-fine target rifles of all kinds and cali- 
bers. Nor can I any more handle orders of 
any kind by mail or express. Please do not 
send them to me, or ask me to, as regardless 
as to what you might be willing to pay, all 
I could do would be to return it, and this 


is my declination of it. I am no longer pre- 
pared to do the work, for today I do nothing 
but bench work for the local trade, just easy 
repairs; and attend to my small store. I 
wish to thank you cordially. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. W. PETERSON. 

I did it reluctantly, but such things have 
to be done, now and then, with all of us. As 
a matter of information and news to the 
shooting world, this will save everybody con- 
cerned the trouble of writing back and forth. 
From now on Mr. Peterson will confine his 
work to the little repair bench in the front 
window of his small gun and sporting goods 
store in Denver, and regrets more than any 
one else that he has rifled his last barrel. 
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Stamping out the brass cups, which, after they have been annealed, aredrawn out and made into finished cartridge cases 


Manufacture and Testing of Ammunition for Police 


Peters Cartridge Company 


HE Police Departments of today are be- 

ing improved in order that they may 

meet the requirements of the times. One 
of the essentials in this improvement pro- 
gram is better ammunition and practical 
knowledge in the use of same. The police 
are equipped with arms and ammunition, 
which they use from time to time, and when 
this occasion arises the equipment must 
function perfectly. It must not fail; life or 
death for the police officer may depend upon 
the functioning of either of these important 
items. 

For the benefit of AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
readers we will describe briefly the processes 
entering into the manufacture of 
police ammunition as followed by 
the Peters Cartridge Company. 

The manufacture of ammuni- 

tion consists of many operations. 
The materials entering into the 
manufacture of metallic ammu- 
nition are brass, lead, powder and 
an igniter or primer, the latter 
being a mixture of various chemi- 
cals and compounds which, when 
properly mixed, form an explo- 
sive. 

In making ammunition of 
quality every operation must be 
carefully checked. This is ac- 
complished by having accurate 
gauges and experienced inspectors 
who follow every operation, to- 
gether with scientific tests which 
assure the results desired at each 
step in manufacture. Highly 
skilled labor is a necessity in the 
making of quality ammunition. 








Epitor’s Note: This, the second article of 
our series on manufacture, has been secured 
through the courtesy of the Peters Cartridge 
Co. It deals with the manufacture of pistol 
and revolver cartridges generally, and those 
intended for police work in particular, and 
gives some idea of the care used by this com- 
pany in controlling every stage of the manu- 
facturing process. 

The Peters Company have made some- 
thing of a specialty of police ammunition, and 
asked to be allowed to write on this subject. 








A machine rest for revolvers 
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Hence, one may say that the manufacture 
of ammunition in its entirety is a precision 
process. 

SHELL 


Copper and zinc are mixed in certain pro- 
portions according to specifications, the re- 
sulting mixture being called brass. The brass 
is rolled into sheets of the required thick- 
ness. Various chemical analyses are made 
of the metal, together with tests for hard- 
ness, tensile strength and elasticity. These 
tests require the latest scientific equipment. 
The metal must pass all specified tests be- 
fore going into the manufacture of ammu- 

nition. 

Taking the metal that has 
passed all requirements, the next 
step is placing it in machines 
that cut out the disks or blanks, 
and later form the cups. The 
cups are annealed at a specified 
temperature and are ready for 
the drawing operations, accom- 
plished on draw presses. Here 
again all dies and punches must 
be very accurately made to ob- 
tain uniformity in drawing. After 
going through the various draw- 
ing annealing processes the shells 
are headed, trimmed to proper 
length and then primed. 

At this point the shells are 
ready for the first firing test. 
This test consists of selecting a 
representative sample from each 
lot of shells, having the sample 
charged with the proper load as 
supplied by the Ballistic Depart- 
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ment, and firing in the various arms for 
which the cartridges are intended. After 
passing these tests the shells in the lot are 
ready for visiual inspection. 

The inspectors examine each shell as it is 
passed through their department, and only 
those meeting the specifications are allowed 
to go on to the Loading Department. 


BULLET 


The bullets are made with the same care 
and precision as in the case of the shells. 
They are inspected after every operation and 
carefully gauged in order to eliminate any 
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fore being allowed to be used in the manu- 
facture of the primer. 

After having passed the chemical analysis 
requirements, the priming mixture is formed 
into small pellets of proper size and weight. 
These pellets are checked for weight at vari- 
ous intervals during manufacture in order 
to insure uniformity, which is very essential 
to high-grade ammunition. 

The pellets of priming mixture are then 
placed into the primer cups. Here the small 
anvils are added and the finished primer as- 
sembled on machines designed for this pur- 
pose. After the assembling of the primers, 


One section of the chemical laboratory, where all material before going into production must past 
exacting tests 


possible defects. A complete set of gauges 
is used for checking each operation, these 
gauges being very accurately made, which 
requires a staff of expert die and tool mak- 
ers. 

The temper of the metal jackets is checked 
by the use of the latest types of metallur- 
gical testing apparatus and is required to 
pass all specifications as to hardness before 
being passed on to further steps in manu- 
facture. The various standards for hard- 
ness and chemical content have been estab- 
lished from experience in order that the fin- 
ished bullet will give the proper shooting 
qualities and extreme accuracy. After the 
bullets have been made they are ready for 
a preliminary firing test for velocity, pres- 
sure, accuracy and functioning qualifications. 


PRIMER 


The various priming mixtures used in am- 
munition have been formulated, using chem- 
ical ingredients which, when properly mixed, 
form an explosive compound. These mix- 
tures are tested for chemical analysis by 
expert chemists. Each ingredient must ana- 
lyze according to predetermined standards be- 


they undergo a rigid inspection in order that 
there will be no primers without priming 
mixtures or without anvils. This inspection 
is very essential, as a primer having no prim- 
ing mixture is as bad as no primer and may 
be the cause of trouble to the police officer. 

After having passed the inspection tests, 
sample primers from the lot are inserted 
into shells and submitted to the Ballistic De- 
partment for a firing test. Here they are 
required to fire at the predetermined minimum 
hammer blow likely to occur in any gun to 
which the cartridge is adapted. 

Proper ignition of the powder charge is 
likewise a result for which every lot of 
primers is carefully tested. 

After meeting all requirements the prim- 
ers are seated into the shells and are ready 
for the loading operations. 


LOADING 


Ballistic standards govern all loading of 
quality ammunition. The loading depart- 
ment is given the proper charge and kind of 
powder that is required to meet the ballis- 
tic specifications, and proceeds to set up the 
load. The velocity, pressure, accuracy and 
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shooting qualities are determined on a sam- 
ple of the cartridges to be loaded. Having 
passed all the ballistic qualifications the 
loading of the lot proceeds. 

Loading of metallic ammunition is accom- 
plished by two methods, either automatic or 
plate, the former being used on sporting cali- 
ber, while plate loading is applied to smaller 
calibers. 

In both methods of loading the powder is 
accurately measured by bulk, using mechani- 
cal devices that give powder charges of uni- 
form weight. The powder is then placed in 
the shell, the bullet seated to the proper 
loading length and the cartridge crimped. 
Tests are made as the loading proceeds so 
that the finished ammunition may be free of 
all defects and that the accuracy and other 
ballistics obtained will be of the highest 
degree. 

After the ammunition has been loaded and 
accepted as fully meeting all ballistic re- 
quirements, it is given a final visual and 
gauging inspection. 

On passing the final inspection and tests 
the finished cartridges are packed and are 
then ready for the shooter. 

Police requirements are so exacting as to 
almost demand perfection. The cartridges 
must not misfire, must function smoothly 
through the gun, and, last but not least, 
they must be accurate and effective. All 
these qualifications are fully met in ammuni- 
tion of quality, whether it be for police or 
other uses. 


DAD'S PARADISE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


heart to attempt to elaborate. It was intended 
to run off the 300-meter match to determine 
the possibility of anyone qualifying for the 
International team, but although Dad did his 
part in sending for the targets in time, they did 
not arrive and it was necessary to put off to 
a future date this important event. 

To get the horse back behind the horse, Dad 
was interrupted while out on the lake with us 
trolling for pickerel by the arrival of shooters 
from time to time who needed to be ferried 
from the mainland to the island. After the 
first interruption there was no further oppor- 
tunity for fishing, as the shooters and their 
friends from far and near kept arriving, some 
from Poughkeepsie and others from Pleasant- 
ville, Brooklyn, etc., two being from a distant 
clime—the “Windy City” on Lake Michigan, 
which we all know as Chicago. 

The matches started on time and thereafter 
the small-bore rifles spoke incessantly, the 
heavy Springfields roared and the hills echoed, 
all under the guiding hand of Dad, who can 
tell you all about it in approved gun-bug 
language, with the proper technique. 

In closing I wish to say that everyone in- 
terested in true sportsmanship—shooting, fish- 
ing, etc.—should visit the Wappinger’s Falls 
range and shake Old Dad’s hand, which is 
always extended in friendly greeting, and give 
him all the encouragement possible in the 
work he is carrying on, largely at his own ex- 
pense, for the benefit of us all. 
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The Passing of 1927 


“FOR WHEN THE ONE GREAT SCORER COMES 
TO WRITE AGAINST YOUR NAME 

HE WRITES NOT THAT YOU WON OR LOST 
BUT HOW YOU PLAYED THE GAME.” 


ITH the closing days of this month the Scorebook will be ‘shut 

on 1927. During no year in the history of rifle shooting in this 

country has the game been played harder, more cleanly or with 
greater success than has been the case this year. True, American 
Rifledom suffered its worst defeat since it entered the International 
Free Rifle lists in 1921, but that defeat came after a clean, hard- 
fought contest in which was witnessed a brand of sportsmanship 
superior to that evidenced in any of the International Free Rifle 
Competitions in which the United States has participated up to this 
time. Out of that defeat, too, has come a completely revamped 
program for the development of international riflemen, international 
rifles and international equipment. 1927 for the first time has 
witnessed the holding of regional tryouts for International Team 
members in the fall of the year preceding that in which the team is 
to go abroad. It has witnessed for the first time a serious official 
effort to ascertain the capabilities of the European type ‘of Free Rifle, 
with a view to equipping not only the members of the team, but 
American shooters who hope to make the team at some time in the 
future with the Martini action, if that action be proven to be superior 
to the speeded-up Springfield. 

The Dewar Match this year called forth two new world’s record 
scores, the first made by a splendid British Team and the second by 
a superlative American Team, which resulted in bringing the Dewar 
Cup back to the United States. 

The solidarity which is coming to American riflemen through the 
medium of their National Rifle Association was strikingly illustrated 
when Congress was persuaded to override the Budget to the extent 
of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars in order that the as- 
sistance of the War Department might continue to be given to 
properly organized civilian rifle clubs. 
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The National Matches of 1927 set new records in points of at- 
tendance, number of competitors, general enthusiasm, and in the in- 
terest taken by bank protective agencies and police departments, 

The problem of anti-firearms legislation in many States gave the 
organized shooters a splendid opportunity to play the game hard. 
Just how successful they were is evidenced by the fact that in only 
three States were bills passed which did not have the approval of the 
N. R. A., and in two of those three cases the bills were put over by 
their proponents before the shooters were aware of the fact that the 
legislatures had any such items under consideration. 

The unusual amount of activity on the part of local rifle clubs 
during 1927 resulted in the development of several new State and 
interstate meetings which give promise of developing into permanent 
shoots ranking in importance in their own territories with the old- 
established Wakefield and Sea Girt shoots in the East. 

Coming closer home and talking about ourselves, we find THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN growing from a circulation of 10,000 copies to 
26,000 per month in 1927. Much of the increased feeling of close 
relationship among the widely scattered rifle and pistol shooters in 
this country which has been evident during 1927 and has resulted in 
the splendid score which has been made has undoubtedly been due 
to this increase in the number of men and women who were kept 
in touch with current events through the medium of our magazine. 

When on January 1, 1928, the clean pages of a new scorebook 
are opened they will be firmly bound together by the 26,000 circula- 
tion of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and solidly backed by the excellent 
record locked up in the closed scorebook of 1927. 


The Battle of 1928 


HAT there will be a battle beginning with the convening of 

Congress this month and extending to the closing day of the ses- 

sion on Capitol Hill, with skirmishes of greater or lesser impor- 
tance wherever State legislatures convene this winter, is now a 
certainty. 

One of the best known and most feared Southern Cavalry leaders, 
when asked the reason for his success, is reputed, justly or otherwise, 
to have said that his plan of operation in order to achieve victory 
was to “git thar fustest with the mustest men.” Regardless of the 
rhetorical correctness of the statement, the idea was basically sound, 
and if the organized shooters of the United States are to attain ultimate 
victory they must follow the same plan of action in 1928. There 
are three primary objectives to be attained: first, to prevent the 
passage of vicious or unwise gun regulatory legislation; second, to 
assure the holding of the National Matches in 1928; third, to assure 
the appropriation of adequate funds for the assistance of civilian 
rifle clubs during the coming year. 

The offensive in the matter of anti-firearms legislation has already 
been taken by the forces who would deprive the gun-lover of his 
arms. If we are to seize the offensive ourselves, every shooter must 
be constantly alert to signs of attack in his State legislature and must 
immediately notify National Headquarters of any bills which have 
been introduced in regard to the firearms question. All sportsmen 
should immediately do everything in their power to arouse popular 
sentiment in favor of proper training in the use of small arms as 
opposed to the discontinuance of the sale or manufacture of firearms. 
In the case of the National Matches and appropriations for civilian 
rifle practice in the coming year, the National Rifle Association has 
already taken the offensive, and, working from the President of the 
United States downward, is doing all that it can to interest the 
executive heads of the Government and the legislators in providing 
adequate funds for these two purposes. If this effort of your 
National Headquarters is to be successful, however, it is vitally im- 
portant that the officials and the Senators and Congressmen know that 
the voters of the country want this thing which the N. R. A. says 
they want. 

Waste no time in getting word to your Congressmen and Senators 
to the effect that you want the National Matches for 1928, and desire 
Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to the War Department so 
that properly organized civilian rifle clubs may receive Government 
assistance during the coming year. 
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Conducted 
OFFICIAL BRITISH SCORING OF 


AMERICAN DEWAR TARGETS 
ANNOUNCED 


THE Official American scores in the Dewar 

Team Match as scored by the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs of Great Britain show 
three changes over the scoring of the Ameri- 
can Team as published in page 40 of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for October. The most 
important change is in the case of Harry 
Brill, whom our British friends allowed a 
score of 392. Brill was the man who had the 
almost impossible-to-see double and who was 
scored by the Americans as a 382 in order 
to play safe. Virgil Richard was also favor- 
ably affected by the British scoring, as they 
gave him a total of 396, scoring him 99’s 
all the way across the range. This gave 
Virgil a score equalling the British high 
individual score for this year, which had been 
turned in by their Mr. A. E. Henderson. 
Karl Sagen was the only American unfavor- 
ably affected by the official results, as he was 
scored down one point, from 381 to 380, 
being given 95, 95, 97, 93. 

The official score for the American Team 
for 1927 accordingly stands at 7,817—a new 
world’s record by fourteen points, which was 
also the margin of victory over the British 
Team for this year. 

The official scores of the International Rail- 
waymen’s Team Match as announced by the 
British for both the American and British 
Teams were as follows: 


RAILWAYMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 1927 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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by C. B, Lister 


T. R. Wilson, 

Southern Ry 
T. Tinsley, L. M. S. Ry. 
E. Stanley, L. M. S. Ry. 
F. T. Gray, Southern Ry. 
F. C. Arnold, L. M. 8. Ry. 
W. Tildesley, 

— = ye 


. y 
. McDonald, L. M. S. Ry. 
q Joh 


. E. Nice, G@. W. Ry.. 
A. E. Gillies, L. N. E. Ry. 


SMALL-BORE MATCHES AT LONG 
BEACH, CALIF. 


N SUNDAY, October 16, about forty 

riflemen of southern California gath- 
ered at the splendid range of the Long 
Beach Rifle Club for the autumn - cham- 
pionship matches. Many fine trophies were 
presented, and all were won by excellent 
scores, attesting the close attention now 
given to small-bore work, and the fine equip- 
ment being used. 

Upshaw, Whittier’s shooting motorcycle 
“cop,” starred throughout, and demonstrated 
that in Whittier one had better accept the 
little tag than to try to make a getaway. 
This long, rangy southpaw gathered in some- 
thing like four prizes, all of which he stowed 
in the fine metal shooting kit box won for 
high aggregate score, his total being 622 x 650, 
including first prize at 175 yards with 143x 
150, and a possible with nine V’s at 50 
yards. It was understood that he had just 
returned from a place on the Dewar team 
at Perry, so such shooting was to be ex- 
pected. 

The 200-yard match was taken by Golds- 
borough of Pasadena, who is always in the 
prize money. He scored 136x150, with bad 
wind conditions, and won second in the ag- 
gregate, with 617. 

Ross of Santa Barbara made the 300-mile 
round trip to annex the graceful 100-yard 
cup, with a possible and five V’s, no mean 
target, with a strong, varying wind blowing. 
DuNah, last summer’s aggregate winner, 
scored 605 with his dolled-up and restocked 
Winchester 52. 

It was noticeable that about half the 
shooters stuck to the 52 and Winchester 
scopes, there being several Springfields and 
B. S. A.’s, and a number of heavy barrel 
specials by Peterson, Neidner and Hoffman. 

Genial Ned Cutting, N. R. A. director, 
was present as a spectator but did not 
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unlimber his shooting equipment, being fed 
up, perhaps, after a busy month at Perry 
captaining the California civilians. 

A distinguished visitor was Colonel Under- 
wood, who this year rounded out his fiftieth 
year of target shooting, which began in Eng- 
land, where he was a member of the 
“Queen’s Hundred.” 

The match called for 10 shots at 50 and 
100 yards, and 15 shots each at 150, 175, 
and 200 yards, all on the ten-ring target. 

The scores, possible 650: 


Marlowe 
Bowman 

Other shooters fired in only part of the 
matches. 


A NEW RIFLE CLUB IN NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 

AST August about a dozen interested rifle 

and revolver shooters got together at 
Kenvil, N. J., to discuss the possibility of 
organizing a civilian rifle club. As a result 
of that meeting the Roxbury Rifle and Pistol 
Club was formed with thirty-five charter 
members. The club promptly affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association, and in less 
than two months has doubled the member- 
ship. It is expected that the club will begin 
the new year with an active membership 
considerably in excess of one hundred. 

Members are drawn from a dozen differ- 
ent towns in north Jersey, of which Dover 
is the largest. Among the members are eight 
policemen, seven reserve officers and two 
ministers. 

Several successful pistol and small-bore 
rifle matches have been staged and a series 
of matches, including service rifle, are 
planned for the near future. Irvin L. House © 
and Allen P. Wescott, both of Kenvil, are 
president and scretary, respectively. 


WANNALANCIT CLUB HOLDS SECOND 
ANNUAL MATCH 

HE Wannalancit Rifle Club of Lowell, 

Mass., held their Second Annual Interclub 
Match on the State range at Dracut on Sun- 
day, October 16. Nine six-man teams par- 
ticipated. The course of fire was ten shots 
per man at 200 yards prone, and at 200 
yards offhand. The Middlesex Club of Lin- 
coln won the match and the silver trophy 
with a team total of 539, which gave them 
a comfortable margin of twelve points over 
the Ames Rifle Club of North Easton and 
the Mechanics Phalanx of Lowell. Gurney 
of Arlington was high individual and received 
a silver medal for his score of 96. Ander- 
son of Middlesex was runner-up with 94 and 
took home a bronze medal. Team scores 
were as follows: 

Middlesex Club of Lincoln, 539. 

Ames Rifle Club of North Easton, 527. 

Mechanics Phalanx of Lowell, 527. 
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Arlington Rifle Club of Arlington, 523. 

Reading Rifle and Revolver Club of Read- 
ing, 519. 

Garden City Club of Beverly, 518. 

Wannalancit Rifle Club of Lowell, 498. 

Co. C, 182nd Inf. of Lowell, 479. 

Ist Battalion Hdgqrs. Co. of Lowell, 455. 


OMAHA POST WORKS THE BULLETIN 
IDEA 


OW many club secretaries follow the prac- 

tice of sending a letter bulletin to their 
club members at frequent or even infrequent 
intervals? The answer in numbers is sur- 
prisingly discouraging. 

The Russell G. Hughes American Legion 
Post Rifle Club, of Omaha, has followed this 
practice since its organization over a year ago. 
The present secretary, Mr. Julius Festner, sees 
to it that the members are kept constantly in 
touch with what is going on. Generally there 
is some special subject, like the results of a 
match, that it is the purpose of the bulletin 
to cover, but if no match has been fired and if 
the Omaha live-wire secretary decides it’s time 
to get out something to the boys, he does it, 
using general topics of interest as his subject. 
And the Russell G. Hughes Club members 
really look forward to receiving these “Festner 
letters” with about as much interest as the 
old-timer rifleman awaits the receipt of his 
“shooting Bible,” THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

It is surprising how really advantageously 
the bulletin idea can be used in this manner. 
Even if a club has regular meetings every 
week, it is obvious that all members can not 
attend all the time. A good newsy letter going 
out from the club secretary about every month 
will be appreciated by both regular and ir- 
regular attenders of the meetings and the close 
personal contact that is bound to result from 
the regular receipt of such a communication 
from headquarters by club members is worth 
a good deal more than the stationery, stamps, 
etc., expended; and the appreciation to be 
evidenced by the recipients will more than off- 
set the time and effort put forth by the secre- 
tary. Interest in rifle-shooting activity, gener- 
ally speaking, is inclined to lag at certain sea- 
sons of the year. If this is true in the case 
of your club, Mr. Secretary, now is an ideal 
time to give the “bulletin idea” a chance. The 
N. R. A. solicits copies of all such bulletins 
and would be mighty glad to see more of them 
coming in. 


PISTOL LEAGUE ORGANIZED IN 
JOHNSTOWN 


HE Flood City Pistol League has been 

organized in Johnstown, Pa. City Traffic 
Officer Earl Mills was named President 
at the meeting and the following others 
were chosen: Vice President, Dr. H. G. 
Nickel; Secretary, Paul Hornick; Treasurer, 
Patrick Moran; Publicity Chairman, Curtis 
Liston. 

Indications are that no trouble will be en- 
countered in securing eight teams to make up 
the circuit. 

Cne team will be composed of ciiy police- 
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men, bank employees will form another, while 
the Bethlehem steel police will comprise a 
third team. An effort also will be made to 
recduit a team of Bethlehem Steel Company 
officials. Others that are tentatively enrolled 
in the league will include a team to be organ- 
ized by Paul Hornick, a forestry team in 
charge of Bruce Alter, a team representing 
the Windber Rifle Club and a team to rep- 
resent the Reserve Officers’ Corps, organiza- 
tion of the latter being left to Sergeant Craig, 
of the U. S. Army recruiting office here. 

The plan of the league is to have each 
team maintain its own shooting range and to 
shoot a regular schedule. Medals and a 
trophy will be awarded the championship 
squad, it is announced. 

As many as 10 men will make up a single 
team, it was stated, but the scores of only the 
five highest men will be used in determining 
the winner of a match. The West End Rifle 
Club also was talked of as a possible entry, 
and other organizations or individuals desiring 
to place a team in the field need only to com- 
municate with the officials, they state. As 
yet none of the teams have been formally 
granted a berth. 


ROOSEVELT CLUB DEVELOPING IN- 
TERNATIONAL MATERIAL 


‘THE live-wire Roosevelt Rifle and Revolver 

Club of Detroit, Mich., doesn’t like to see 
American teams go down to defeat in Eu- 
rope. They have accordingly been conducting 
a series of ten matches under International 
rules, shooting on the 300-meter target at 
300 yards. The scores, as is to be expected, 
have been low in all positions except prone, 
but the important point is that twenty-five 
members of the Roosevelt Club are getting a 
taste of the International game and are find- 
int out something about how interesting and 
intricate it is. 

Fifty dollars in cash prizes were dis- 
tributed to the men with the six best aggre- 
gate scores out of the ten weeks’ competi- 
tions. Ten shots were fired in each of the 
three positions every week, high honors go- 
ing to W. C. Franke, who received $25 for 
his efforts. Rohlan was runner-up and took 
$15, while Asselford finished third and was 
given a $10 prize. 

Interest in the International type of shoot- 
ing is growing by leaps and bounds in this 
country, and many clubs who are having 
difficulty in getting their men out to shoot 
prone at the Army type targets may find in- 
terest and attendance increasing if they will 
switch over occasionally to the much more 
difficult and sturdy International target and 
do some offhand shooting. There are always 
many shooters in a community who prac- 
tically refuse to shoot prone because in their 
younger days all shooting was offhand. These 
men can frequently be interested in the 
International game. The example of the 
Roosevelt Club is recommended to other or- 
ganizations throughout the country as one 
worth experimenting with. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GUARD 
HOLDS COMPANY TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE annual Company Team Championship 

Match, conducted by the District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard, was fired over the 
ranges at Camp Sims, Congress Heights, 
D. C., on October 22. Company E, 121st 
Engineers, captained by Capt. C. S. Shields, 
easily finished first with a score of 1,903, 95 
points ahead of Headquarters and Service 
Company, which copped second place. Bat- 
tery A, 260th Coast Artillery, led by Sgt. J. 
Prescott Blount, nosed out Company C of 
the Engineers by the narrow margin of three 
points. The Coast Artillery outfit finished 
with the team total of 1,741 against Com- 
pany C’s 1,738. 

Individual high honors went to Second 
Lieut. Henry C. Espey, a member of the 
winning team, who fired a score of 329 over 
the course. 

The course of fire consisted of 10 shots 
prone, 10 shots sitting or kneeling, and 10 
shots standing at 200 yards slow-fire, one 
string of rapid-fire prone from standing, one 
string sitting, both at 200 yards, and one 
string each at 300 and 600 yards, slow-fire. 


ANOTHER RIFLE LEAGUE FOR OHIO 


HE first rifle league ever organized in the 

western part of Ohio is completed, with 
eight teams entered for the season. Four- 
teen weekly intercity matches on Tuesday 
nights will be held. 

The name of the league is announced as 
the Northwest Central Ohio Rifle League. 
There are two other leagues in the State— 
the Central Ohio League and the North Cen- 
tral Ohio League. 

The teams entered are the Lima Rifle and 
Revolver Club, the Allen County Rifle Club, 
Bluffton Rifle Club, Spencerville, Wapakoneta 
Rifle Club, Sidney, Bellefontaine Rifle Club 
and the Izaak Walton Club of Kenton. 

The course of fire will be five shots in 
each of the four positions—prone, sitting, 
kneeling, and standing—on the 50-foot deci- 
mal targets, slow fire. 

The number of competitors for places on 
each team is unlimited, with only the five 
high aggregate scores being added for the 
respective team scores. Any .22-caliber rifle, 
equipped with any sights, will be permitted. 

The winning team will be awarded the 
league trophy, which will be bought with 
the entrance fees. Medals will also be 
awarded to the members of the winning 
team, and the trophy will be up for competi- 
tion next year. Matches won and not the 
total points will be counted. 

Lima will travel to Kenton for the open- 
ing clash November 8; Sidney will fire in 
Lima against the Allen County team; Belle- 
fontaine goes to Spencerville; and Buffton 
shoots in Wapakoneta. 

The League’s season will close February 
14 in time for the State tournament in 
Columbus. 
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LOCAL COLOR 


“AS WE were having a shoot with Patzau, 

I thought I would wait until after that 
to write, but as you see by the inclosed clip- 
ping, we got licked. Then we set a date for 
a return match and I waited again, hoping I 
could report something better for this club. 
The licking we received three weeks ago was 
a good thing for the club, for they have been 
practicing harder than ever and nearly every 
day some of them have been out here 
shooting. 

“Yesterday a nice bunch showed up and 
we fired “D” Course in earnest, and by the 
score we made decided that if Patzau didn’t 
shoot better than they did here, they were in 
for a lose. But—this morning there was a 
beautiful rain falling; not only was it falling, 
but it was a fall rain, a cold ain, and as 
you may suspect, it was a wet rain, but we 
loaded the rifles, lunch and women into the 
cars and started. The farther north we went 
the worse it got and when we arrived at the 
range it was only once in a while one could 
see the target at 200 yards. Now the Patzau 
bunch evidently decided that only ducks and 
frogs could live in that weather and just 
pulled the old armchair up closer to the fire 
and stayed home. But before long Mr. 
Susens, president of the club, came drifting 
out of the mist into our midst and while he 
was telling us how glad he was to see us, 
we know that he was wishing we had stayed 
home. 

“On the way up to Patzau one of the boys 
found a flashlight, and while we were wait- 
ing for someone to show up, we started argu- 
ing as to who should have it, and after Mr. 
Susens had gotten over his amazement at 
finding us, he suggested that we shoot it out 
and offered to put a “D” target on the frame 
and mark for us if we thought we could get 
back on fiendly terms again that way. We ac- 
cepted, and in the course of time heard him 
yell, ‘All Set.’ Up comes the target and 
down you go; if you are lucky and the fog 
has lifted enough you can see the target; if 
not, you shoot where you saw it last. Oh, 
it was some battle while it lasted R. F. 10 
shots prone and 10 sitting. That way you 
play no favorites; you get both sides wet. 

“Now there are four flashlights on my ice- 
box where there used to be three and I am 
going to pick rainy days for my shooting 
after this, for I shot 96. 

“Then we ate lunch and started for home 
and not a thing happened except that every 
car got stuck in the mud where they were 
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grading the road, and had to be pulled out, 
and it is still raining, but even at that we 
had a good time.” 
“Harry H. EASTMAN, 
“Sec’y Yellow River Rifle Club, 
Danbury, Wis. 


ROBERTS ISLAND NOTES 


HARLES MERRILL, veteran gunsmith of 

San Joaquin County, was an interested 
visitor at the range of the Roberts Island 
Rifle Club recently. “Pop,” as he is familiarly 
known to the members of the Stockton Blue 
Rock Club, had his grandson, Norman Par- 
ish, out practicing on the 75-foot indoor 
range on the Ronkendorf. “Pop” was one 
of the crack shots in the National Guards 
here back in the 80’s and has always retained 
his interest in shooting. 

Llewyln Thomas, Fred Furze and Albert 
Mathews of the newly-organized College of 
the Pacific Rifle Club were also trying their 
guns on the indoor range. The boys are 
very enthusiastic over the possibility of en- 
tering competitions against other colleges 
and universities in the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation matches. 


AKRON RIFLE CLUB HOLDS SHOOT 
WENTY-THREE shooters attended the 


Akron Rifle Club’s first open shoot of the 
season at the Indoor Range. Two matches were 
held; the first, three shots prone, three shots 


offhand, three shots on a “luck” target and 
one shot for the best center. The conditions 
automatically handicapped some of the best 
shots, so that less experienced shooters 
copped the high places. The possible score 
was 131. Sergent was first with 111 and had 
first choice of the 30 merchandise prizes. 
Others scores were: Sisler, 110; Edwards, 
109; Johnson, 109; Lewis, 106; Haines, 106; 
Smith, 106; Dr. Root, 101; Knapp, 100; 
Keller, 99; Ricketson, 98; Shoop, 98; Dr. 
Miller, 98; Ickes, 96; Sidmore, 93; Canfield, 
91; Secrist, 90; Dickerson, 89; Radabaugh, 
85; Darkow; 85; Dr. Parke, 79; Brown, 75; 
Stuart Miller, age 10, 51. 

A handicap match of 10 shots prone, each 
contestant naming his own handicap, was 
then shot for the remaining prizes. Two 
scratch men, Dr. Root and Canfield, tied 
with a possible 100. The other scores were: 
Secrist, Johnson, Dickerson, Haines, Lewis, 
and Dr. Parke, 99; Edwards and Sisler, 98; 
and Dr. Miller, Ricketson, Smith, and 
Brown, 97. 
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WILL HISTORY AGAIN REPEAT 
ITSELF? 


By W. B. CHAPPEL 


N CONNECTION with the strong effort 

now being put forth in this country to 
emasculate American citizens by taking away 
their God-given right to bear arms it might be 
interesting to see just how old this idea is, and 
how it worked out among earlier generations 
of men. 

Herodotus, the father of all history, in tell- 
ing of that which had to do with the Medes 
and the Persians, relates a conversation be- 
tween Cyrus, the conqueror, and Croesus, his 
prisoner, then held as a hostage for the 
Lydians. Croesus, who is fearful that Cyrus 
may utterly destroy Sardis, pleads with the 
Cyclops against the annihilation of his ancient 
city. Today the cities of the Medes and the 
Persians are only memories, and where they 
once stood the whirling sands of the desert 
whine their requiem; but out of the dim past 
the advice of Croesus to Cyrus may well and 
truly startle us in America today. For the 
words of Croesus bear a message to a free-born 
American citizenry, and we should mark them 
well, for their carrying out concerns us deeply. 

These then are the words of Croesus: 

“But pardon the Lydians, and enjoin them 
to observe the following regulations, to the end 
that they may never more revolt, nor be 
troublesome to you: send to them and order 
them to keep no weapons of war in their pos- 
session; and enjoin them to wear tunics under 
their cloaks, and buskins on their feet; and re- 
quire them to teach their sons to play on the 
cithara, to strike the guitar, and to sell by re- 
tail; and then you will see them becoming 
women instead of men, so that they will never 
give you any apprehensions about their re- 
volting.” 

It is further related by Herodotus that 
Cyrus, pleased with the expedient, carried the 
same into execution and that it worked out 
to the full and complete enslavement of the 
Lydians. 

Times and the topography of the country 
have changed since Cyrus profited by the ad- 
vice of his prisoner. Human nature has 
changed not one whit since the fullness of the 
days of Ninevah and Tyre. Also history has 
been known to repeat itself. 

Take, then, America for Lydia. Let whom 
you will stand for Cyrus, for he exists today. 
Let the long-nosed (well-meaning, if you will) 
reformer be the led sheep that was Croesus, 
interesting himself for another’s downfall. Let 
us ponder the first installment of our story 
and while we await the second bet one way or 
another on how much red blood still runs in 
American veins. The writer bets thusly: that 
no good American citizen will ever be led to 
the slaughter through disarmament. When he 
does he will find his niche in the hall of in- 
famy, while the rape of a once proud America 
will be consummated. 
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(A Unit of the Tetionst i Association devoted to teaching every td and girl in America 
he safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) c 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 





The Christmas Season 


National Headquarters Wishes You All a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year! 


OY will register all over little Johnnie’s 

face on Christmas morning when Santa 
Claus has filled his order for a new rifle. 
Johnnie deserves it too, for although he was 
a little impatient at times he had tried to 
obey the orders of his parents and teachers 
and live according to their teachings. 

It was at school that the first opportunity 
to handle a rifle presented itself. Johnnie 
was immensely interested and made up his 
mind then and there that he was going to be 
one of those eligible to wear the school 
colors in all rifle competition during the year. 
He listened intently to his instructor and 
by careful and conscientious application soon 
became the leading shot on the team. It 
wasn’t easy either, for the school had an 
eligibility rule which required that every 
member participating in any sport represent- 
ing the school had to have passing grades in 
each of his school subjects. Johnnie up to 
this time hadn’t been an over-bright scholar 
but through the coaching he had received on 
the rifle range by his instructor he had 
learned the importance of instruction; how 
to concentrate and overcome errors which 
applied to his studies made them so much 
easier. 

For all this hard work and all-around 
rapid improvement he was rewarded with his 
rifle—on Christmas morning! My, but he 
was tickled, for now he had a rifle he could 
call his own. This was going to speed up 
matters considerably for him too, for no 
longer would he have to wait on the range 
until some member of the squad had finished 
firing. Then, too, he had almost always been 
obliged to hurry his shooting because it took 
time to resight the rifle. Johnnie was all 
enthused now, and was determined to set 
the mark for another year. 

Many of our boys and girls will no doubt 
have a similar experience this year, for at no 
time in the history of boy- and girl-dom have 
parents realized the value of the training 
rifle shooting affords as they do today. They 
have never been so willing to let their 
children have and use a rifle. In this age 
when there are so many things for one to 
know and so many things for one to do it is 
impossible to become an expert in them all. 


It is, however, possible for one to be expert 
in at least one subject. 

Those of you who have come up through 
the steps of Pro-Marksman, Marksman, 
Sharpshooter “Possbile 500” bars to Expert 
know that this has only been accomplished 
by persistency, perseverance and determina- 
tion. We fell sure that anyone who has be- 
come an Expert is more than a “crack shot.” 
He has the knowledge of how a rifle is made 
and its component parts, the cartridge aid 
and what happens when it is fired. He 
knows something of range construction, some- 
thing of ballistics, in fact he has picked up 
unconsciously a great deal of information 
regarding a rifle that he never dreamed existed. 

This naturally means that he is not going 
to be satisfied with stopping even at the 
stage of Expert in the Junior Rifle Corps, but 
like so many members take active part in 
senior N. R. A. activities for higher honors. 
We are proud of the fact that there are those 
of our number who have gone on to distin- 
guished service. That is what will happen to 
those who put forth every effort to achieve 
and accomplish. We are all here for a 
definite purpose and each one of us is an 
expert in some line. It is our duty to find 
out what it is. This constant concentration 
on some one thing is what brought about the 
invention and improvement of every good 
thing that we have. 

The Junior Rifle Corps has been teaching 
and working to make possible the time when 
we all might enjoy this king of sports—rifle 
practice. We are getting things accomplished 
which have long been left undone. We have 
caught the Christmas spirit and have kept it 
going the year round. This is the Christmas 
time and we at National Headquarters wish 
you all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 


AFFILIATE NOW FOR 1928 


UR affiliation with the Junior Rifle Corps 
expires at midnight December 31, 1927. 
Now is the time to reaffiliate and to be placed 
in good standing for 1928. Simply send us 
your name and address with your reaffiliation 
fee of twenty-five cents. If you are a club 
member see your instructor at once and have 
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the club reaffiliate so that there will be no de- 
lay in program and members can continue 
along with their individual medal qualifica- 
tions and in the matches. 

We have tried to impress upon our clubs 
and individual members the importance of 
early annual reaffiliation. It is a gigantic task 
to go through our immense files and pick out 
applications for those who have become over 
age and are no longer active. The plan of 
annual membership eliminates all this un- 
necessary detail and assures us of an active 
working file yearly, enrolling only those mem- 
bers who actually take an interest and parti- 
cipate in the program. 

The News is mailed regularly each 
month to all individual members in good 
standing and to all medal winners. Surely 
you will want to continue with your rifle 
practice for higher honors for individual ac- 
complishment and take advantage of the 
splendid program of matches prepared for 
the coming year. This invaluable little pub- 
lication is also yours, but it will only amount 
to what our members make it. If you have 
a good piece of information, an article on 
your club’s activities, or a time-saving device 
on the range for running targets—in fact, any- 
thing that would make interesting reading for 
our members—send it in to National Head- 
quarters. 


As a service to the Corps acquaint your 
friends with the Junior Rifle Corps program 
and get them to become live active members. 
Someone interested you—won’t you interest 
someone else? Send iin their application 
along with yours for 1928 reaffiliation. 


WESTERN HIGH LEADING IN BI- 
WEEKLY MATCHES 


URING the period from September 24 

through December 17, a series of team 
matches, one every other week, for clubs 
affiliated with the Junior Rifle Corps are being 
conducted. To date three of these matches 
have been completed and the teams that have 
entered have taken on a real interest in the 
plain and by conscientious competition are 
gradually bettering their scores. 

The plan appeals as the teams are graded 
into three divisions according to their team 
shooting strength, and the necessary incentives 
are provided by allowing points in each divi- 
sion according to standing in each match. 
This makes for even competition, the teams 
competing in leagues with teams of approxi- 
mately their own strength. 

In the second of these matches Western 
High of Washington, D. C., Davenport High 
of Davenport, Iowa, and North Tarrytown 
High of North Tarrytown, N. Y., placed high 
in their respective divisions. In the “A” 
Division Grover Cleveland High’s first team 
of St. Louis, Mo., made quite an appreci- 
able gain in score over its previous match, 
coming in second, with Fresno High of 
Fresno, Calif., also adding to its total, third. 

In the “B” Division Davenport High picked 
up sixteen points, bringing their team total to 
448 for a first place rating. The Curtis High 
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School of Staten Island, N. Y., although 
bettering their previous score by thirteen 
points for a total of 443, had to be content 
with second place. The Tulsa “Y” of Tulsa, 
Okla., placed a good third with 441. 

The Division “C” teams are headed by 
North Tarrytown High, Luther High of 
Luther, Okla., second, and John Marshall 
High of Richmond, Va., third. 


MATCH BULLETIN NO. 2 
DIVISION “A’ eutat 
Score Points Points 
300 570 


270 86610 
240 390 


210 510 
360 


. Western High, 
-_ 


. Grover Cleveland High ist 
Team, St. Louis, Mo 

Fresno High, Fresno, Calif. 

. Northwestern High, 
Mich. 


Township 

Evanston, II. 

. Porterville Union High, Ist 
Team, Porterville, Calif.. 
. Centennial Junior Rifle Club, 
Chicago, I. 

. Grover ee High, 2nd 
Team, St. Louis, Mo. 150 
4 Kingswood — "West Hart- in 

f 


60 


J 
oO 


DIVISION “B” 
Total 
Score Points Points 
Davenport, 


448 200 380 
443 180 


, ee High, 
low 


18) 441 
. Malden High, Malden, Mass. 439 
. Lewis and Clark High, Ist 
Team, Spokane, Wash. 436 
. Lewis and Clark High, 2nd 
Team, Spokane, Wash. 413 
. Porterville Union High, ond 
Team, Porterville, Calif... 387 


. Richmond Hill, a Piet 
mond Hill, E. — 3% 416 


DIVISION “C” 


Total 
Score Pointe Points 
. North Tarrytown High, North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 100 150 
. Luther High, Luther, ; 90 130 
. John Marshall High, wenn” 
mond, Va. 80 170 
. Lewis and Clark 
Team, Spokane, cae 70 #6170 
. Fresno 


Fresno, Ne 380 60 130 


‘ 50 130 
. Saratoga 
toga, Calif. ee 60 


The closing of the third match saw several 
changes in standing as teams that had previ- 
ously been classed as Division “B” or “C” 
teams made greatly advanced scores and were 
consequently listed in the higher division. The 
Davenport High School had been runner-up 
and leader in the two previous matches but 
is now a Division “A” team. Malden High 
of Malden, Mass., also made the higher grade, 
stepping into faster company. Two Division 
“C” teams, Lewis and Clark High School’s 
third team of Spokane, Wash., and Fresno 
Technical High of Fresno, Calif., worked 
their way up to Division “B.” This 
placed all three of Lewis and Clark’s teams 
in the “B” Division. 

Comparing the scores of the various teams 
Fresno High made the greatest advancement, 
turning in a commendable team score of 490 
for first rating in Division “A.” Lewis and 
Clark and North Tarrytown High also showed 
gains and placed high in their respective divi- 
sions. 
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CORRECTED BULLETIN 
No. 3—October 22 
DIVISION “A” 
Total 
Score Points Points 
. Fresno High, Fresno, Calif.. 490 300 690 
. Western ‘High, Washington, 

D. C. 270 8=6840 
240 750 
210 720 
180 


hicago, 
. Malden High, Malden, 
. Porterville Union High, 1st 


a 


High, ma 


I 

, oy Sgt West Hart- 
ford, Co - 

. Grover ww 2nd Team, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DIVISION 


~ 
- O&O 


“BR” 


Total 
Score Points Points 
. Lewis and Clark High, 1st 
Team, Spokane, Wash. ... 449 200 520 
. Fresno Tech, Fresno, Calif.. 442 180 310 
Lewis and Clark High, 2nd 
Team, Spokane, Wash 44 160 400 
—_— Staten Island, 


. Richmond Hill 
mond ~_ N. 120 240 
Tulsa Y. M. 4 . 
Okla. 340 
. Lewis and Clark High, 3rd 
Team, Spokane, Wash 40 250 
. Porterville Union, 2nd Team, 
Porterville, Calif. 381 260 


DIVISION “Cc” 


140 


on an fF GN 


Total 
Score Points Points 
. North Tarrytown High, ae 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 100 250 
. Central High, Newark, N. 303 90 220 
. Luther High, Luther, Okla. 386 80 210 
. Christian Church, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


STANDING BY POINTS 
DIVISION “a” 
Western High, Washington, D. 
Northwestern High, Detroit, Mich. 750 
Grover Cleveland High, 1st Team, St. Louis, Mo. 720 


DIVISION “B” 


Lewis and Clark High, 1st Team, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Curtis High, Staten Island, 

— a Clark High, 2nd Team, Spokane, 


DIVISION “Cc” 
 - » seman High, North Tarrytown, 
Central High, Newark, N. J. 
Luther High, Luther, Okla. 

In January the second series of matches 
get under way and it is sincerely hoped that 
they will grow in popularity and soon be 
looked upon as truly national for the Juniors 
affiliated as clubs of the Junior Rifle Corps. 
Let’s have at least fifty teams entered for the 
opening match. 


Range Officer Clyde J. Hibler of the Junior 
Rifle Club of Defiance, Ohio, writes Head- 
quarters of a match recently conducted be- 
tween the individuals of his club. Each mem- 
ber fired one target in each of the prone, 
sitting and standing positions, placing five 
shots in each bull’s-eye, for a possible score 
of 50 on each target. William Davidson came 
out in the lead with a score of 113 points 
out of a possible 150. This is the proper 
spirit to retain the interest of our members 
and we urge our other clubs to take notice 


of this fine plan. 
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INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC AND MILI- 
TARY SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


LL Junior Rifle Corps Instructors and 

Junior members of the National Rifle 
Association have been provided with an 
N. R. A. Gallery Program listing the many 
events, individual and team, conducted dur- 
ing the winter months, many of them for 
Juniors. If you as a club member have not 
seen the program please mention the matches 
to your instructor and have him give you the 
conditions of each of the matches in which 
you are interested. 

The Individual Scholastic Championship 
Match is scheduled for the month of January, 
and every individual member of the N. R. A. 
and member of an affiliated club attending a 
school, whether high or preparatory, except 
military schools is eligible. Junior Rifle 
Corps members are eligible also. If you are 
attending a school or if your unit or club 
is affiliated with a school you should submit 
your entry and also see that the members of 
your team are entered. The conditions for 
this match follow: 

Conditions: 40 shots prone, fired in two 
strings of 2 sighters and 10 record shots each. 

Entrance fee: 25 cents. 

Prizes: To the winner the title “Inter- 
scholastic Gallery Rifle Championship, 1928,” 
and a silver medal. Second to tenth, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close: January 10, 1928. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1, 1928. 

A similar match is conducted for indivi- 
duals attending military schools. The condi- 
tions for this event are given below and 
again entries close on January 10. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL MILITARY 
SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP, 1928 
(CON DITIONS: Four stages. An entire stage 

must be completed in one day. A stage 
will consist of two strings each of 2 sighting 
shots and 10 shots for record, fired in the 
following order: First stage—two strings 
prone. Second stage—one string prone, one 
sitting. Third stage—one string prone, one 
kneeling. Fourth stage—one string prone, 
one standing. 

Entrance fee: 25 cents. 

Prizes: To the winner the title “Military 
Schools Gallery Rifle Championship, 1928,” 
and a silver medal. Second to fifth bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close: January 10, 1928. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1, 1928. 


We are pleased to announce that Rifleman 
Sam Moore of Newtonville, Mass., who 
holds the Junior consecutive  bull’s-eye 
record, is attending the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Sam won over many contest- 
ants for this coveted title, making three 
thousand consecutive bull’s-eyes on the Junior 
Rifle Corps targets, and it is believed that 
he will be just as successful in his new voca- 
tion. 
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New Instruction Manual for Juniors 


By Captain Walter G. Layman 


CHAPTER XI 


RANGE PROCEDURE 
Safety Rules. 

A rifle range is no place for the practical joker or for horse-play. 
Discipline must be enforced at all times. After a little proper in- 
struction the shooters themselves will enforce the safety rules. On 
all the mile-long firing-line at the National Matches, with two thousand 
riflemen moving about, you will find no gun behind the firing-line with 
the breech closed, for the simple reason that when some competitor 
absent-mindedly closes the breech of his gun some other competitor 
promptly calls his attention to it. The following safety rules may 
well be printed in large letters and displayed at all available points 
on the range: 


RANGE RULES 
On the Firing-line— 

Do not load until the command, “Commence Firing!” 

Unload immediately at the command, “Cease Firing!” 

Always keep the muzzle of the rifle toward the butts. 

Never for any reason fire except into the backstop. 

When finished firing, eject the empty cartridge case and LEAVE 
THE BREECH OPEN. 

Never for any reason leave the firing-point to go ahead of the 
firing-line until the range officer has commanded “Cease Firing” and 
all rifles are open at the breech. 

All rifles will be used as single loaders. 


Behind the Firing-line— 

KEEP THE BREECH OPEN! 

Do not “snap in” with an empty rifle—wait until you are on the 
firing-line. 

Never load behind the firing-line. 

Pointing a gun at any one is sufficient reason for immediate sus- 
pension from the range. 


Handling the Range. 


The range officer is responsible for range discipline. 
must be obeyed—promptly. 

Shooters are assigned to “relays” and “squads.” If you have two 
sets of butts with two target frames you will have two squads in 
each relay. 

Targets for each relay are fastened to the frames and carried down 
to the butts. The first relay then goes on the firing-line and at the 
command, “Commence Firing,” goes to work. Having completed their 
firing, or at the expiration of the time limit, if one is in effect, the 
range officer commands, “Cease Firing!” 

While the first relay have been firing, the second relay have been 
fastening their targets on the frame. Following the order to cease 
fire, this second relay is permitted to pass ahead of the firing-line, 
carrying the frame with their targets. The fired targets of the first 
relay are brought back and turned over to the executive officer. 
Shooters may be permitted to look at but never to handle their targets 
after they have been fired. 

The second relay then receive the order to commence firing and 
the third relay get their targets ready on the frame. This process is 
continued throughout the shoot. 

It, of course, is better to have the frames carried forward and 
brought back by people who are not shooting, if any willing volunteers 
are available. 

The standard N. R. A. time limit is one minute per shot, slow fire. 
It is well to establish a time limit right at the start on your own 
Operating as above outlined, 20 minutes per relay will be 


His orders 


range. 





(Continued from November) 


_ shirt. 
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found ample time to hang up targets, fire, and bring back the fired 
targets. As a matter of fact, at 50 feet, 15 minutes should be ample. 

Never permit a man to shoot out of his turn unless he has some 
unusual reason for desiring to do so. Squad the shooters in the order 
of their appearance and let them take regular turns. When one man 
is allowed to shoot ahead of his turn, some one else is being deprived 
of his proper turn. Such procedure is unfair and breeds discontent. 

Keep all firing-points in as good order as possible. Let no one, 
because he is one of your best shots, insist on firing from a certain 
firing-point. If you have one or two firing-points in bad shape, ro- 
tate your shooters from left to right between each relay so that no 
one shooter is handicapped by having to shoot from a bad position all 
afternoon or evening. 

Do not make the mistake of paying too much attention to the good 
shots. They need the least attention. The poor shots and the begin- 
ners need the attention. If the firing-points are working to capacity 


and a new man shows up, pull the best shot out of the line and put 
the new man in with the good shot as an instructor. 






















HouLp Up SENDING FoRWARD THE TARGET Boy UNTIL ALL RIFLE ACTIONS HAVE 
BEEN OPENED AND MuzzLes LOWERED 


CHAPTER XII 
EQUIPMENT 


The .22 rifle has no recoil, it is true, but the firing-point is just as 
hard as is the firing-point for the .30 Springfield. Shooters should, 
therefore, be equipped with elbow pads. Removable pads held in 
place by straps are available, but they have a tendency to slip and 
roll at the wrong time. A better plan is to wear a padded coat or 
The khaki army blouse, available at the myriad of “Army and 
Navy stores” throughout the country, makes the best shooting coat. 
A shirt is rather loose and the pads do not always stay where they are 
needed most. Knitted sweaters are also unsatisfactory for the same 
reason. 

Sheepskin is the material most used for padding in this country, 
being sewed to the coat with the leather side out. Felt under any 
kind of thin leather will serve just as well. Elbow pads should be 
big enough to do their job of protecting the elbows. The exact size 
will depend on the size of the shooter, but the pads should extend 
from one seam of the coat sleeve to the other and should run from 
about 4 inches below the point of the elbow to 4 to 6 inches above. 
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shoulder pad for a .22. 


A rifle-rack is a convenience on the range. 


the range. 


A cleaning-rack is another convenience, enabling the shooter to 
clean his rifle easily without dropping the muzzle into the dirt. 
A field desk or solid table with a drawer or compartment in which 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


HE Presbyterian Boys’ Club of the Pres- 

byterian Church, Arlington, N. J., has 
given the Junior Rifle Club affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association quite a write- 
up in their 1927 year book. This club, under 
the direction of Instructor K. F. Pfleger, is 
one of the best shooting outfits in the Corps 
and before they are recognized as riflemen 
members are required to familiarize them- 
selves with the object, resolve and code 
of the Junior Rifle Corps. The rifle range is 
built in the Gunnell Play Ground and is 
open each Saturday afternoon during suit- 
able weather in the early fall and late spring. 
In addition to the many individual qualifica- 
tions open to each member in the fall a 
novelty shoot is conducted. During the 1926- 
27 season Kadzuo Yamaguchi proved the 
best all-round crack shot with a score of 
192 out of a possible 200, while Randolph 
Stromberg and Milton Alexander displayed 
exceptional skill with scores of 179 and 178, 
respectively. 





Dr. J. A. Gorman of New Orleans, La., 
believes in an early start in preparing 
for the 1928 camp season. Camp Lookout 
Mountain for Boys, of Mentone, Ala., 
under the direction of Dr. Gorman, has 
planned to introduce the sport of rifle practice 
among its members and has already sub- 
mitted the camp affiliation fee, the enroll- 
ment to follow at a later date. 

This is an excellent example for each of 
our associated camps to follow and one that 
has always been encouraged by Headquarters. 
If you will recall during the past season 
several of our camps were delayed in their 
program due to late affiliation, and with a 
plan of this kind every camper will have 
ample opportunity for competition. 





Among our growing list of affiliated clubs 
we have recently had the pleasure of enrolling 
the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Division of Great 
Falls, Mont. As there are no maximum 
restrictions to the numbers that may enroll 
as a club, Mr. Day, instructor of this group 
has submitted a list of 250 boys between the 
ages of nine and seventeen years. To date 
this is the only affiliated Junior Rifle Club 
in Great Falls and we feel sure that as in 


other communities the popularity will be. 


spread to others not acquainted with this 
activity. 





A pad should also be sewn on the right shoulder so that the butt of 
the rifle will not have to rest on the shoulder muscles or a collar bone. 
Some would-be “hard-boiled” shooters may laugh at the idea of a 
It isn’t there to protect the shoulder—it’s 
there to proyide a comfortable place for the stock of the rifle. This 
pad should extend from well up on the shoulder down into the armpit. 
It keeps the rifles all 
together under the eye of the range officer and prevents the ever- 
present clumsy individual from kicking some good target rifle around 


Ne 
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clean targets can be kept and on top of which scoring can be done 
should be provided for the secretary. 

A bulletin board, set up beside the secretary’s table and with scores 
posted promptly as targets come in, will add much to the interest. 

Rifle rests, fork-like arrangements which are jabbed into the ground 
at the firing-point, are a convenience for resting the rifle between 
shots or when firing is suspended for some reason. 

Cartridge blocks holding 10 cartridges are another convenience. 
They prevent mistakes as to the number of shots that remain to be 
fired; they speed up firing by making the cartridges easily accessible. 
Any kind of soft or hard wood blocks, about an inch thick, may be 
used to make these cartridge blocks. 








Instructor J. H. Fair of Far Hills, N. 
J., has also introduced rifle practice to 
the Somerset Hills Preparatory School. This 
club although with not as many members has 
extended the program to the girls as well as 
the boys of the institution. 





Among the many applications received we 
have recently had the pleasure of enrolling 
the youngest member of the Junior Rifle 
Corps. William Edward, age two weeks, was 
enrolled by his dad, Mr. Clyde Baker, who 
has for some time been an active member of 
the Senior organization and believes in early 
acquainting his son with the proper handling 
of the rifle. A small supply of targets have 
been mailed and we shall look forward with 
pleasure to awarding William with the Pro- 
Marksman qualification. 





To further promote rifle shooting among 
the Junior Rifle Club of Royal Oak, Mich. 
Instructor E. M. Lange has inaugurated a 
special presentation to members best serving 
the Club. This presentation of a special 
service pin every three months is awarded on 
the merit of attendance, interest, conduct and 
general attributes to the Club. As yet but 
one rifleman has received this pin which 
Instructor Lange advises has created much 
enthusiasm in addition to the regular in- 
dividual medal qualifications. 





Good news has been received from our 
former instructor, Orlando Delfino of Erie, 
Pa., stating that he is now making a 
drive toward reorganizing the Junior sport 
of rifle shooting. The goal has been set at 
two hundred boys between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one. An attempt is also 
being made to secure space for constructing 
a safe indoor range, which will be a great 
asset to the club. We look forward with 
interest to hearing more about this group. 





Sharpshooter Thomas Force, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, lost his Marksman and Sharpshooter 
Medals and Diplomas when unfortunately 
fire recently destroyed his home. Thomas, 
however, has not lost any of his spirit, for 
the medals have been replaced and he is 
now working for his bars and Expert Medal. 
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The N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps has a 
live wire in Raymond Pepinsky, a member 
of the St. Paul Junior Rifle Club, St. Paul, 
Minn. Raymond attends the University 
High School in Minneapolis and has been 
creating quite a bit of enthusiasm by flash- 
ing his medal and pin awards among his fel- 
low students. About fifty members have 
been lined up to form a real rifle club 
with the ready approval of the principal, 
and Mr. Brosius as instructor. The Uni- 
versity High School is affiliated with the 
University of Minnesota which will extend 
the use of an excellent rifle range in the 
University Armory. With such enthusiasm 
and facilities this club can not help but be a 
success. 





EXPERTS—DISTINGUISHER RIFLEMEN 


N° LESS than twenty Expert Rifleman 

Medals were awarded during the past 
month. Those of us who are familiar with 
the complete program of individual qualifica- 
tions have a fair idea of the amount of 
shooting that has been going on. It is no 
small matter to complete this course in the 
four positions. These awards are pretty well 
distributed, New York qualifying four Ex- 
perts, Illinois and Tennessee tied with three 
each, New Jersey with two, and Kansas, Wis- 
consin, Alabama, District of Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Delaware, and 
Michigan one each. 

Two members have also completed the 
individual course qualifying as Distinguished 
Riflemen. Lawrence Wilkins, of Norwood, 
Ohio, is the 56th member, while Miss Ethel 
Walker, of Nashville, Tenn., is 57th. In ad- 
dition to firing in the four positions these 
members have made their qualifying shots 
on each target consecutively. 


EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


Philip Lautz, Newton, Kans. 
Murray West, Beloit, Wis. 

Frank Wilkins, Chicago, Il. 
Robert Cosgrove, Jersey City, N. J. 
Joseph Pfeiffer, Chicago, Ill. 

Opie Chancellor, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Guy Glass, Memphis, Tenn. 

Charles Kohlhase, Knoxville, Tenn. 
George Rust, Birmin 

Page Worthington, Washington, D. 0. 
Robert Dalloch, La Grange, Ill. 
Rufus Robinson, New York, N. Y. 
Frank Naugle, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Marion Frost, West Newton, Mass. 
Duane Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Leon Heiman, New York, N. Y. 
Katherine Meeks, Montclair, N. J. 
Martha Ortlip, Wilmington, Del. 
Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, Mieh. 


Russell Minnerly, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Conducted by Lieut. Col. G. C. Shaw 


ANNUAL RETURNS OF PROPERTY 
AND REPORTS OF FIRING 


(Lvs secretaries are reminded that the 

time for sending in the Annual Return of 
Government Property and the Annual Report 
of Firing is rapidly approaching. The neces- 
sary forms for making these reports will be 
mailed to each club about December 28. 
This will give ample time for each secretary 
to make them out and send them in by the 
time required, which is February 1. A 
few words of explanation may answer some 
of the questions that will come up. 

These reports are required by the regula- 
tions under which Government equipment is 
issued to the various clubs. They must be 
submitted to this office as of December 31 
of each year. Failure to send in these re- 
ports on time may make it necessary to with- 
draw all Government property previously 
issued and not issue any more supplies to the 
delinquent club. 

The Annual Return of Government Prop- 
erty will come to you partially filled in. 
Column 1 will show the property that has 
been issued to the club and that which has 
been accounted for on the last return. 
Columns 2 and 3 are obyious from the head- 
ings and need not be explained. In Column 
4 will be entered the material expended—that 
is, used by the club during the year. Only 
the material listed under “Expendable Ma- 
terial” must be entered in this column. 
Column 5 is for the balance of property re- 
maining on hand. Be sure to make this 
column agree absolutely with the amount of 
property actually on hand. If a rifle or mark- 
ing disk or flag or anything has become lost, 
remember to report it. 

Remember that requisitions for the annual 
allowance of supplies will not be approved 
until these reports are in, and get busy as 
soon as the forms arrive and make them out. 
To get them in promptly will save this 
office a great deal of work. Unnecessary 
work saved this office will mean better service 
for everyone. Send in the reports promptly, 
and not later than February 1. 


USED INTERNATIONAL 
EXHUASTED 


N THE last issue a note appeared in this 

column to the effect that there was on 
hand a small supply of used International 
rifles to be sold to N. R. A. members for $45 
as long as they lasted. This supply has become 
entirely exhausted, and there will be no more 
on hand, for the time being at any rate. 


RIFLE 


REPORTS OF QUALIFICATION 


UITE a few reports of qualification have 
been received in this office for the firing 
conducted during 1927. If those already re- 
ceived is any indication a great many more 
qualifications will be recorded this year than 
last. It is interesting to note the increase in 
the number of those who qualified in some of 
the clubs. Last year several of those who 
have already reported showed only two or 
three or at the most a half-dozen qualified 
members. Some of these same clubs have 
sent in their reports already this year, show- 
ing from eighteen to twenty-five qualifications. 
This increase in the number of those quali- 
fying indicates that the civilian rifle club 
members are doing a lot of shooting. It also 
shows that members like to get one of the 
Regular Army insignia. The intrinsic value 
of the badge may not be so great, but it is 
proof of ability, and as such seems to be 
becoming more prized from year to year. 
Those clubs that have not already fired for 
record are reminded that only a few weeks 
remain to complete their firing for 1927. 
This applies, of course, to those clubs located 
where they may continue to fire throughout 
the year. 

It is not necessary to wait until sending 
in the other reports to send in your report 
of qualification. First to arrive will be the 
first to be supplied. No promise will be 
made that the badges will be sent within a 
few days as it takes quite a bit of time to 
check up on the scores, etc. And be sure to 
enter each firer’s FULL NAME, as for in- 
stance, John Oswald Doe, not John O. Doe. 


NEW PRICE LIST AVAILABLE 


NEW Price List showing supplies avail- 

able for sale to members of the N. R. A. 
is now available. Anyone desiring one of 
these new lists should write to this office or 
to the N. R. A. 


PRICE OF USED NATIONAL MATCH 
RIFLES 

N THE November issue of this magazine, 

the price of the used National Match 
Rifle was given as $33.86, which is an error. 
The price of $33.86 was the price at which 
the used National Match Rifle was sold 
locally at Camp Perry last fall, but the pres- 
ent price of this rifle is $35.48, plus the usual 
packing charges. The new National Match 
Rifle is now sold for $40 plus packing 
charges. 
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CAL. 22 SHORTS FOR SALE 


HE Ordnance Department has notified this 

office that there is on hand a supply of 
ball cartridges, cal. .22, short, which may be 
purchased by members of the National Rifle 
Association at $1 per thousand, plus packing 
charges. Orders will be accepted only for 
case lots of 10,000 rounds at $10 per case. 
Packing charges will be 40 cents on each 
case, with each additional case 10 cents. 

Regarding this ammunition, the D. C. M. is 
informed by the Ordnance Department as 
follows: “This ammunition has been turned 
in from the Service, not being required for 
expenditure under present allowances. The 
exact condition of this ammunition can not 
be accurately determined, as it has all been 
out in the hands of troops. Most of the am- 
munition was issued recently and is of com- 
paratively new procurement. A certain small 
percentage of this ammunition probably has 
been in the hands of troops for several years 
and the lubricant probably has become hard- 
ened more or less, but no other known defects 
exist.” 

This ammunition will be sold strictly “as 
is.” It is on hand in depots all over the 
country, and will be shipped by express or 
freight, as requested by the purchaser, trans- 
portation charges collect, from the nearest 
depot. 


PISTOL MARKSMANSHIP 

HE Training Regulations (TR 150-20) on 

the subject of “Pistol Marksmanship” are 
now available. This pamphlet gives the latest 
regulations for the instruction of the Army 
in this subject. Copies may be obtained from 
this office or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price is 10 cents 
per copy. Do not send stamps. 


BARRELS AND RECEIVERS 


HEN ordering a receiver or a barrel, it 

is necessary that the purchaser make 
provision to have it assembled to the other 
part at the armory, unless you desire to have 
it shipped to one of the gun manufacturers, 
or make the statement that you have a local 
gunsmith to do the work, or that you are 
able to do the work yourself. Please re- 
member this when ordering a barrel only. 
Fitting charge when barrel is fitted to a re- 
ceiver is $1, fitting bolt, 25 cents, and 
fitting barrel to complete rifle, $1.50. 


REMEMBER THE RETURNS 


PLEASE let us repeat the previous request 

to make out and send in promptly the 
Annual Return of Property and the Annual 
Report of Firing. These two reports must 
be made and the best way to get them finished 
and into this office is to make them out and 
mail them promptly. 

In conclusion, the Director, his assistant, 
and all of the office wish each and every one 
of you a very Merry Christmas, and also 
a Happy New Year just crammed full of 
shooting, with bull’s-eyes galore for all. 
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NEW TARGET CARRIER 
O LONGER need indoor shooting gal- 
leries be plunged into darkness or cluttered 
up with shooting tables or wood partitions 


where the shooter struggles in the darkness 
to load his rifle or pistol under adverse con- 
ditions. To eliminate all of these undesirable 
features and to bring in new and more de- 
sirable ones the Caswell Vibrationless Target 
Carrier has been placed on the market. The 
carrier and the carrier assembly may be pur- 
chased only, or the complete equipment for 
the entire gallery may be had. 

The elimination of shooting tables and 
wood partitions have brought the outdoor 
range indoors, with all its freedom and at- 
tractiveness, at the same time making pos- 
sible the use of rifle or pistol in the same 
gallery with equal success. The flood lights, 
which are desirable for use in this type of 
gallery, reflect sufficient light without glare 
to the firing points, enabling both shooters 
and spectators to see all that is going on. 
This also makes range discipline easy to 
enforce. Beginners may be closely watched 
and coached, thus guaranteeing the safety of 
others and insuring speedy progress in marks- 
manship. The trim design of the equipment 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of indoor 
shooting, which does much to keep up the 
interest. Also a gallery which may be kept 
clean and neat is an asset which is best ap- 
preciated when new shooting members are 


sought. 

Circulars describing the gallery system in 
detail will be sent on request by addressing 
Arthur D. Caswell, 3643 Oliver Avenue 
North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LOS ANGELES POLICE ADOPT NEW 
GUN 


HE Los Angeles Police Department is 

the latest to adopt the new Remington 
Police gun, which is in keeping with the pro- 
gressive spirit shown by that depatment in 
the past year or two, which resulted in the 
building of one of the finest ranges for police 
pistol practice in the country. 

Incidentally and since the Los Angeles Po- 
lice have received training on this new and 
model range, crime and banditry have de- 
creased to a remarkable extent in the City 
of Angels. 

The Remington Police gun is a terror to 
bandits and to all lawbreakers. It is an im- 
provement on the regular repeating shotgun 
in that it can be handled quickly and efficiently 
in any emergency. Instead of the conventional 
shotgun stock it has a pistol grip and also a 
short barrel. The entire over-all length of 
the gun is 25 inches. The weight is less than 
five pounds. 

The police officer wears the gun with a 
Sam Brown belt, and the gun is attached to 
the belt on a swivel button which permits the 
wearer to swing the gun into firing position 
quickly and conveniently. 

The chief value of the gun is that it can 
be carried anywhere and fired from any rap- 
idly moving vehicle accurately and by anyone 
not a marksman or familiar with guns. 

It is called the Remington Police Pistol 
Shotgun and bandits have a wholesome fear 
of it. 


REMINGTON 30 EXPRESS NOW MADE 
IN CARBINE FORM 

HE Remington Model 30 Express Car- 

bine is the latest type of arm to be added 
to the extensive line of Remington Sporting 
firearms. This new rifle has just been an- 
nounced, although it is already on record 
that the Pennsylvania State Constabulary 
have officially adopted this arm and pur- 
chased several hundred of the carbines for 
its members. 

The Carbine is ideal for mounted work, 
because of . its .compactness, light weight, 
length and convenience in carrying and hand- 
ling. The mounted trooper carries the Car- 
bine in a scabbard, attached to a saddle, 
where it is cenveniently placed to enable 
the trooper to get into action quickly. 

The Remington Carbines used by the 
Pennsylvania State Police are adapted for 
the .30-06 cartridge. Incidentally, the Rem- 
ington Model 30 Express Carbine was not 
selected as the official arm of the Pennsyl- 
vania Constabulary until after a thorough 
test had been made of all arms of this type. 

The new Carbine is also a good sporting 
rifle. The modern sportsman prefers a light 
but powerful rifle, and many Carbines are 
now in use. This Carbine weighs only 7 
pounds, is 4034 inches over all and has a 
20-inch round barrel of the best ordnance 
steel; it has shotgun style butt-plate, hori- 
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zontally grooved to prevent slipping from 
the shoulder. The fore-stock is not check- 
ered but is grooved to afford a good grip. 
Like the Model 30 Express Rifle the Carbine 
is furnished in .25, .30, 32 and .35 Reming- 
ton, and .30-06 calibers. 

The sportsman who prefers a light, power- 
ful sporting rifle of the bolt action type will 
find this new Remington a good arm. The 
price is $42.15. 


THE B. & M. MINUTE OF ANGLE 
TARGET 


HIS target represents a particularly con- 

venient and versatile arrangement for 
sighting in a new gun or new sights. They 
come double, a pair of targets to the sheet, 
giving a high and low aiming bull and a 
greater expanse of paper to catch any un- 
known point of impact. 

The 2-inch white square makes a fine 
place to aim a scope sight. It can be used 
as the center of the target with the 3-inch 
cross bar as the outside black for 50 yards 
and 100 yards, er with the 8-inch upright 
bar as the outside black for 200 yards. The 
inverted “T” (8 x 9-inch) may be figured as 
a complete bull in itself with the aim taken 
at 6 o'clock. 

The white portion of the target is laid out 
in 1-inch squares, each representing one min- 
ute of angle per 100 yards. This makes 
sight correction definite from the first bullet 
landed on the target. The upright bar is 
marked off into 1-inch sections, permitting 
accurate trajectory allowances when a gun 
is to be sighted in for long range and the 
shooting must be done at 100 yards or less. 

The small inner squares make this target 
especially well adapted to novelty target 
matches. A suggestion is the luck match, 
which gives the poorest shot on the club or 
team an even break with the champion. 
The individual squares may be marked 
secretly by the club secretary or referee to 
score different values unknown to the con- 
testants. Thus a center shot may give a low 
score while a corner shot may score highest. 

Per roll of 25 sheets, each 16 x 24 inches 
(50 targets), 75 cents. 

B.& M. MINUTE OF ANGLE TARGET 


( 7% = 9 inch marked im one-inch squares } 


Dew Date Ne Cab Drstame Mashamon 
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A Free Service to Target, Biz Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur, 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 





Powder Charges for 80- and 115- 


Grain Bullets in .30-’06 
By Townsend Whelen 


I HAVE been experimenting with 115- 
grain .32-20 and 80-grain .32-20 jacketed 
bullets in a Springfield. Both bullets are 
swaged down to .308-inch diameter. I have 
standardized on 50 grains of du Pont No. 
17% with the 115-grain bullet as giving the 
best accuracy. The 48-grain and 52-grain 
shoot with the same sight adjustment at 
100 yards, but give a little larger groups, 
while 46-grain and 54grain both shoot 
slightly lower and give still larger groups. 
No. 18 powder seems to replace No. 17% 
grain for grain with no effect on accuracy, 
but with slightly louder report and heavier 
recoil. Am I likely to gain in accuracy by 
substituting Hi-Vel for No. 17% or to re- 
duce the report? Will the pressure de- 
veloped by Hi-Vel be high enought to cause 
erosion? I would expect it to. 

With the 80-grain bullet I am not able 
to use No. 18. The recoil and report are 
terrific, while the pressure is not enough 
to expand the shell-mouths, 50-grain load. 
The failure was so complete that I did not 
attempt to us No. 17%. 

I am working up a load of No. 80. I 
started with 27 grains and have worked 
up a grain at a time to 33 grains, with a 
steady decrease in the size of the groups 
and practically the same sight adjustment. 
The shells are cool when extracted, and 
the rifle-barrel does not get as hot as with 
the other load. The primers are flattened 
some, and the dent made by the firing-pin 
partly flattened out. There seems to be 
very little change in the appearance of the 
primer between 27-grain and 33-grain. Most 
of the shell-mouths are not expanded enough 
to need resizing, although an occasional 
soft one will require it. Nevertheless many 
of the shells extract hard. All of them are 
old and have been fired several times with 
50- to 52-grain No. 17% back of a 110- 
grain bullet. ; 

Am I safe, in your opinion, in increasing 
the powder charge of No. 80 powder as long 
as such increase results in smaller groups 
and the primers do not show excessive 
pressure? Would this also apply to the 115- 
grain bullet with No. 80 powder? 

How about replacing the No. 80 with 
Sharpshooter? As nearly as I can find out 
from the makers it will replace grain for 
grain with about three-fourths the pres- 


sure. Would this be likely to be an erosive 
load?—A. A. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The newer 
du Pont powders like No. 15% and No. 
17% have tin incorporated with the grains. 
This has two effects—it reduces or makes 
very unlikely any metal-fouling, and it re- 
duces muzzle blast. 

If you speed up light bullets like the 80- 
and 110-grain to very high velocity you are 
liable to get some metal-fouling with the 
older powders, but with the newer powders 
you will be almost entirely if not entirely 
free from it. Muzzle-blast has the prop- 
erty of effecting the appreciable recoil— 
that is, a rifle cartridge giving much 
muzzle-blast will always appear to give 
more recoil than one of the same theoretical 
recoil which gives markedly less muzzle- 
blast. For these reasons I think that you 
will find No. 171%4 powder much better than 
No. 18 powder for use with the light bul- 
lets. The same applies to Hi-Vel powder, 
particularly if used in large charges. In 
addition the large charges will cause some 
erosion. But I should think that with the 
110-grain bullet a slightly light charge of 
Hi-Vel would give better results than a 
slightly light charge of No. 1744. In other 
words, I think that if you want a load 
lighter than 47 grains of No. 171% powder 
with the 110-grain bullet it would be better 
to use Hi-Vel powder because Hi-Vel ignites 
very much better at low pressures, and in 
slightly reduced charges it gives no appreci- 
able erosion. 

I do not like to advise anyone to use 
charges heavier than 29 grains of No. 80 
with 80-grain bullet, and 24 grains with 
110-grain bullet in the Springfield unless he 
is a skilled experimenter, and will work up 
his load as you have done, a grain at a 
time, watching the cases carefully for any 
evidence of high pressure. When you ex- 
ceed the safe limit with No. 80 powder this 
powder has the property of sailing up very 
quickly to a very dangerous breech pres- 
sure, and you have to be even more care- 
ful in increasing charges with it than with 
the common high-pressure powders. No. 
80 powder has the property of giving undue 
pressure in the head of the case. There- 
fore, as you increase the charges of it 
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watch carefully for cases swelled at the 
head just in front of the groove, and for 
cases which extract with difficulty. No. 80 
powder gives very little swelling at the 
neck of the case. It is at the base of the 
-case that you should look for evidence of 
high pressure, and at the primer. Watch 
also for leaky primers. With these cautions 
I think from your letter that you have sut- 
ficient experience to go ahead and slightly 
increase the above charges of No. 80 
powder with these bullets. I do think that 
perhaps 33 grains is a little excessive for 
the 80-grain bullet, particularly as you say 
that you have had a little trouble with that 
charge in extracting the cases. 


I agree with the du Pont company that 
usually a charge slightly less than the 
maximum gives the best accuracy. The 
slightly lighter breech pressure seems to 
deform the bullet less, and the bullet being 
in more perfect form, flies truer when it 
leaves the muzzle. On the other hand, 
charges very much less than normal are 
likely to give poor accuracy because the 
powder, being used at a pressure much 
lower than it was intended to burn at, 
does not ignite and burn as well as it 
should. 


Sharpshooter powder is so very erosive 
that I should not like to recommend its use 
to any great extent. But it is a very ac 
curate powder, and under certain circum- 
stances where one wants the finest ac 
curacy it might be used. As a matter of 
fact, this matter of erosion is usually talked 
into the ground. A barrel for the Spring- 
field costs about $12 and one usually has 
to shoot about $300 worth of any kind of 
ammunition through it to wear it out. 


DOPE ON THE .25-20 


N THE course of a few months I am 

going to ship the Neidner Rifle corpora 
tion a Winchester single-shot stock and ac 
tion for a new barrel of chrome-nickel steel, 
to be chambered for the .25-20 Winchester 
single-shot cartridge, and am planning to 
use for squirrels and other small game 
a 60-grain cast bullet and King’s Semi 
smokeless powder. With Ideal No. 2 metal 
and a sharp-pointed bullet I should have 4 
fine squirrel load. For other stuff that the 
rifle is big enough to handle I will use 
Western Tool and Copper Works 60-grain 
bullet. What powder should I use to get 
the highest velocity? I have read that in 
the .25-20 you would get metal fouling and 
other trouble, and would be pleased to have 
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the good and bad points on the above.— 
E. W. L. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I think 
that you are all right to go ahead with 
your .25-20 Niedner Rifle on the lines you 
propose in your letter. 

With regard to lead-alloy bullets. I used 
the .25-20 Winchester a lot many years ago 
with lead bullets and King’s Semi-smokeless 
powder. I used Ideal bullets, sizing them 
to .257 inch, and cast them of about one 
part tin to thirty-two parts lead, seating 
them with several of the bands outside the 
case, so that they would seat well up into 
the rifling. I got very fair results, averag- 
ing groups about 1% inches at 50 yards 
and about 3 inches at 100 yards. Occa- 
sionally I would get better groups with a 
certain loading, but when I tried to dupli- 
cate that loading again I would come right 
back to my average. The rifle would only 
shoot about 10 shots well without cleaning, 
more than that tending to make the rifle 
shoot wild, due to the accumulation of 
fouling. I should like to see this rifle tried 
with lead-alloy bullets cast of a much 
harder alloy, and sized about .001 inch 
larger than the groove diameter of the 
barrel. Be sure to have Niedner tell you 
the exact groove diameter of the barrel he 
furnishes you. It would be best to have it 
as near to .257 inch as possible. My own 
work was all with 77- and 86-grain bullets. 

If you don’t get good results with Semi- 
smokeless powder, then try duPont No. 
80 powder in light loads with the lead-alloy 
bullets. For 86-grain bullets try 5 to 7 
grains of No. 8Q. For very light bullets try 
5 to 6 grains of No. 80 powder. I do not 
advise No. 80 for use with metal-cased 
bullets, as my experience has been that 
this powder tends toward a rather corrosive 
fouling with metal-cased bullets, but it is all 
right in this respect with lead-alloy bullets. 

The powder to use with metal-cased bul- 
lets is du Pont No. 1204 powder, a progres- 
sive-burning nitrocellulose powder which 
does not: give a very corrosive fouling, and 
with which a nickel-steel barrel can be 
kept in shape for a long time with proper 
cleaning. The proper charges for this 
powder are as follows: 


60 gr. bullet, 8.2 grs. powder, M.V. 1,265 f. s. 
60 “ “ 12.2 “ oe “oe 2,050 “ 
87 “ o 9.3 “ “oe il 1,395 id 
87 o“ “ 11.3 o o “oe 1,740 o 


I had a Winchester single-shot .25-20 rifle 
with nickel-steel barrel a few years ago, 
and I did a whole lot of experimental work 
with it, and from this experience I am in- 
clined to think that you will get the best 
results from your new rifle by using the 87- 
grain .250-3000 Savage bullet with a powder 
charge of 10.5 grains weight of du Pont No. 
1204 powder. Load the bullet farther out 
of the case than normal, so that when you 
seat the cartridge into the chamber with 
the fingers it will not go home by about 
1/16 inch, letting the breech-block fully 
seat it and push the bullet up into the 
rifling. 

You will have to be very careful about 
the cleaning of your rifle, because it is only 
by the most prompt and modern methods of 
cleaning that we can keep these rifles from 
corroding badly in the bore. You should 
clean as soon after completing the firing for 
the day as possible, and never later than 
the evening of the day on which the rifle 
was fired. I should strongly advise that 
you clean in the following manner: 

1. Swab the bore with several patches 
wet with Chloroil or water. 

2. While the bore is still wet run a brass- 


wire bristle brush through the bore several 
times. 

3. Again swab the bore with several 
patches wet with Chloroil or water. 

4. Dry the cleaning-rod, and using dry 
flannel patches swab the bore until it is 
perfectly dry. Will take about 6 patches, 
each run back and forth through the bore 
about a dozen times. 

5. Protect the bore by swabbing with a 
patch saturated with a good gun grease or 
B. S. A. Saftipaste. 

I am inclined to think that in this caliber 
it would be well to wipe the grease out the 
next day and regrease. This ought to keep 
the bore in perfect condition indefinitely 
when using any of the above powders. Do 
not use Sharpshooter powder, nor cartridges 
loaded with this powder. Many factory 
cartridges are so loaded. 


VALUE OF SIGHT GRADUATIONS 


WOULD be pleased very much if you 

would give me some information on 
sights. 

What change at 100 yards does one click 
of elevation on the B. §S. A. rifle sight 
make; also what change at 100 yards does 
one click of windage on the same sight 
make? 

What change at 200 yards does one click 
on the Paddy O’Hare sight micrometer 
make when used on the regulation Spring- 
field? 

How many clicks on O’Hare Micrometer 
are there between the different ranges from 
200 yards up to 1,000 yards when using the 
Mark I ammunition with 172-grain 9-degree 
boat-tail bullet? 

What kind and how much of a nitro- 
cellulose powder is required to give a 
muzzle velocity of 2,200 feet in a 26-inch 
barrel to the 172-grain 9-degree boat-tail 
.30-06 bullet fired in a Springfield rifle? 
Would this be an accurate load up to 300 
yards; and what would the pressure be?— 
BH, 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 7. Please first under- 
stand what a minute of angle is. A minute 
of angle subtends exactly 1.047 inches at 
100 yards or proportionately at other 
ranges—that is, raising the rear right one 
minute raises the point of impact 1.047 
inches at 100 yards, or half this at 50 
yards, or double this at 200 yards, or five 
times this at 500 yards, and so on. For 
practical purposes riflemen have therefore 
come to consider a minute as an adjust- 
ment which will move the point of impact 
approximately 1 inch per 100 yards of 
range, or close enough to this for all 
practical purposes. 

With the advent of the small-bore rifle 
it was found that due to the small rings 
on the targets and intense competition, one 
minute of angle was not a sufficiently fine 
adjustment, and that a half minute was 
needed. Quite generally, therefore, sights 
were changed so as to provide clicks for 
half minutes, the minute graduation being 
retained on the scales, or else a short line 
indicating half minutes or clicks being en- 
graved between each minute graduation. 

The B. S. A. rear sight gives graduations 
of just .01 inch on the vernier. On the 
B. S. A. No. 8 rifle with a sight radius of 
34.4 inches this means true minutes of 
angle, and the click being a half minute, is 
equal to .5235 inch per 100 yards. The 
sights on the B. S. A. No. 12 rifle being 
31.75 inches apart, the vernier graduations 
are equal to 1.14 inches per 100 yards, and 
the click of half minute is of course .57 
inch. 

The.O’Hare micrometer is designed for 
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use on the Service or National Match 
Springfield rifle. I do not know exactly 
what a change of one minute with this 
micrometer gives, but it is approximately 
1 minute—that is, 1 inch per 100 yards— 
and is so considered by all riflemen. You 
can safely go on the basis that one minute 
with it will change the point of impact 1 
inch per 100 yards of range. 


Using the O’Hare micrometer, you will 
find that the following changes will be ap- 
proximately correct with the new service 
Mark I ammunition, 172-grain boat-tail 
bullet, or with the 1925 National Match 
ammunition using the Service or National 
Match Springfields. This also pertains to 
Springfield or Winchester Model 54 rifles, 
using the Lyman No. 48 receiver sight: 


Table of Minutes of Elevation of Micrometer 
for Caliber .80 M1 and 1925 National 
Match Ammunition Manufactured 
at Frankford Arsenal 


0 to 100 yards, rise 2 minutes. 
100 to 200 yards, rise 3 minutes. 
200 to 300 yards, rise 3 minutes. 
300 to 500 yards, rise 6 minutes. 
500 to 600 yards, rise 4 minutes. 
600 to 800 yards, rise 9 minutes. 
800 to 900 yards, rise 5 minutes. 
900 to 1,000 yards, rise 5 minutes, 


A charge of 40.5 grains weight of du 
Pont No. 17% nitrocellulose powder, with 
172-grain boat-tail- bullet will give approxi- 
mately M. V. 2,200 f. s. in the Springfield 
rifle. This charge should be quite accurate 
up to 300 yards at least. The breech pres- 
sure is not known exactly, but I would 
estimate it at about 38,000 pounds. The 
load will, however, most probably not be 
quite as accurate as a load of 36 grains 
weight of Hercules Hi-Vel powder giving a 
similar velocity, because at low pressure 
the Hi-Vel powder will burn slightly better. 


PUMP-GUNS AND BARREL LENGTHS 


AM contemplating the purchase of a 12- 

gauge automatic shotgun, either a Brown- 
ing or a Remington, and would you give 
me the outstanding facts of value of each 
gun and if possible your personal opinion of 
which is the better? 

What is the difference in range of the 
28-inch, the 30-inch and the 32-inch barrels? 
Is the difference enough to warrant a 32- 
inch instead of a 28? The only fowl-shoot- 
ing in this country is prairie chicken and 
ducks, and I have been thinking of the 
long barrel because of the long-range shots 
which are usual instead of the exception. 

What is the advantage of a ventilated 
rib over a solid rib? The price is exactly 
double.—W. H. N. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I own both 
of these guns—Remington and Browning— 
and do not know which is the best. Noth- 
ing wrong with either of them. The Brown- 
ing is.a little the lighter, which is about 
the only difference that I know of. 

The 32-inch barrel is supposed to have 
about 30 feet higher velocity than the 28- 
inch barrel. I am not at all certain that 
you could tell any difference in the killing 
qualities or the lead, using the one length 
of barrel or the other. Thirty feet would 
only make an inch or so in lead, and either 
barrel would hit hard enough to kill, killing 
depending more on the pattern and one bar- 
rel patterning as well as the other. Doubt- 
less it is a matter of weight and handiness. 
The 28-inch barrel is a bit faster, but the 
30-inch barrel is long enough for any kind 
of shooting. 

If the ventilated rib costs twice as much 
as the solid rib, I'd take the latter. No 
difference will be found except possibly in 
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trap-shooting in hot weather, when the bar- 
rel may get pretty hot. For game-shooting 
you will have no trouble whatever with the 
I know, because I have such a 
gun. The ventilated rib is supposed to 
radiate less heat. 


solid rib. 


REGARDING THREE-BARREL GUNS 


Heinrich Kreighoff, 
Waffenfabrik, 
Suhl, Germany. 


I HAVE your letter of September 16, 
describing and pricing your Drilling 
three-barrel guns. 

From description and appearance of cuts, 
the guns should be well worth the price. 
Ordinarily I am a pretty strong advocate of 
American shotguns and rifles, but I should 
welcome this three-barrel gun of yours 
because we can not make it here. If we 
could make it the price would probably be 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The demand in this country is not such 
that any of our factories can afford to put 
in special machinery for building three- 
barrel guns. If made by hand the price 
would be prohibitive. 

I believe that Germany is the only coun- 
try, unless it is Belgium, that can make 
such arms at a price within reach of the 
average man. England can not do it be- 
cause the wages of good hand workmen 
have gone too high. We could not build 
them if we wished, because our skilled all- 
round workmen are limited and are busy 
with standard double guns. 

Therefore it appears to me that there is 
an opening in this country for such arms 
as you make, and this Drilling of yours 
should find quite a sale. We have sec- 
tions of the country, as in the timbered 
sections of the South, where deer and 
turkey are often killed with a shotgun. 
The three-barrel gun would then prove to 
be very useful.—Chas. Askins. 


1917 GUNS ARE 0. K. 


I AM after just a little information re- 
garding the 1917 model S. & W. as com- 
pared with the regular .45 Colt. 

I know the ballistics on the different 
ammunition, but have never had the pleas- 
ure to give the 1917 model gun a fair trial. 
While so many gun nuts have no use for 
the 1917, I would like to have one who 
knows the gun to tell me just what it 
will do. 

Now I will let you in on the proposition. 
I am going over in Sanora, Mexico, for all 
winter. I know the country pretty well 
and instead of taking a Colt S. A. .45 and 
a New Service .45; lam -of taking 
my Liberty Model .45 Automatic along with 
a 1917 S. & W. to use the .45 rimless shell 
with clips. 

Now what do you think? And how does 
this 1917 line up with the regular .45 Colt 
to be depended on when a fellow needs 
a friend? I will also appreciate very much 
if you will also give me a line-up on the 
so widely praised .44 S. & W. Special, and 
just what you think of the three—the .45 
Colt, .45 1917, and S. & W. .44 Special. 
This information will be greatly appreci- 
ated by—L. W. F. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The U. S. 
Army revolver, Model of 1917, is really a 
very excellent gun. 

When the service .45-caliber cartridge is 
used, it has practically the same ballis- 
tics as the automatic pistol. 

Both the Peters Cartridge Company and 
Remington manufacture an auto rim car- 
tridge which can be purchased with the 


-enly to be wet. 


plain lead bullet not jacketed, and most 
revolver users prefer the lead bullet as it 
is more effective and does not glance so 
easily as the jacketed bullet. 


The accuracy of the Model 1917 is first- 
class. 

The Colt model is the same as the Colt 
New Service, except for the dimensions of 
the cylinder, and is therefore exactly as 
reliable as the New Service model. 

For use such as you contemplate, I pre- 
fer the 1917 Model to the .44 Special. The 
only advantage the .44 has over the 1917 
is that for strictly target use it is just 
slightly more accurate. : 


A WARPED FOREARM 


FRIEND of mine has a Mannilicher- 

Schoenauer 6.5-mm. Rifle with a 20-inch 
barrel, full-length stock with metal nose 
cap at the muzzle. 


The part of the stock from the front 
sling swivel (where the pin goes through 
the lug on the barrel) to the muzzle does 
not hug the barrel close, nor do the two 
horns of the nose cap grasp the barrel 
tightly and hold it firmly to the stock. We 
think this would have a tendency to make 
the rifle shoot erratically. 


As my friend does not wish to make any 
changes, such as removing the metal nose 
cap and shortening the fore end, what is 
the best way to bed the barrel into the 
stock? Would strips of paper be the best, 
or a filling of hard wax? 

The wood is to have an oil finish. While 
giving it the “water cure,” would it not 
be advisable to keep the stock clamped 
firmly to the barrel until it is thoroughly 
dry, to keep it from twisting? Is there any 
danger of the stock warping after it is dry 
and while the oil is being applied, if re- 
moved from the barrel and action?—C. J. J. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Most likely 
the trouble with the Mannlicher is that the 
forearm has warped, probably due to un- 
seasoned wood being used in it. Wood 
most frequently warps in the process of 
seasoning, and sometimes from getting 
thoroughly wet and then drying. It scarcely 
ever warps from the little quick surface 
wetting to raise the grain preliminary to 
getting a good polish. 

I would advise that the stock be com- 
pletely dismounted from the rifle, and all 
metal parts removed from it. Then stand 
the stock, muzzle down, in water over 
night with the water coming up to the 
sling swivel hole, forward part of forearm 
Then secure ‘the stock -up- 
side down by perhaps binding it to a table, 
with the forearm forward of the sling 
swivel projecting over edge of table, and 
tie a heavy weight to the end of the fore- 
arm, the object being to make the forearm 
warp or permanently bend upward as it 
dries. Under the tip of the forearm place 
a support so that the weight can not bend 
the forearm down from its present position 
more than about half an inch. What you 
want to do is to try to get the forearm to 
warp upward about % inch. Then when 
the stock is dry and bent, go over it with 
varnish remover, wash it off and dry the 
surface quickly by swinging over hot stove. 
The grain will raise slightly. Sandpaper 
down and continue wiping with wet rag, 
quick drying, and sandpapering until grain 
no longer raises. Polish highly with fine 
steel wool and crocus cloth. Then start in 
with the oil polish. 

When you assemble stock again to rifle, 
if it has been bent as directed, the turn- 
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ing up of the front guard screw very tight 
will result in the tip of forearm pressing 
hard upward against barrel, and forearm 
and tip will fit tight against barrel. From 
our own experience with the Springfield a 
rifle seems to shoot a little better if the 
stock is so made that when all screws are 
tight the tip of the forearm presses up 
quite hard against the bottom of the barrej, 
In fact, our Springfield stocks are now pur. 
posely made that way. 


STRENGTH OF CYLINDER WALLS IN 
REVOLVERS 


OULD like to ask you several ques- 

tions, and as you were kind enough to 
help me out once before I am _ bothering 
you again. 


First. Are the cylinders from which the 
45 Colts and .44 Special (Colt single-ac- 
tion) made the same outside dimen- 
sions and the same steel? If so, the .44 
Special should stand much more pressure 
safely, owing to the smaller holes, and the 
.44 Special should be loadable to far 
greater power. Also the .44 Special with 
its greater bullet density and more efii- 
cient powder space should give far greater 
penetration and stopping power. Of course, 
the .45 230-grain Ness bullet (650 foot- 
pounds, 13,800 pounds’ pressure) should be 
hard to beat. However, if the .44 Special 
cylinder is the same outside dimensions, 
which would mean considerably thicker 
walls between cartridges and outside walls, 
a similar bullet could possibly be given 
1,250 to 1,300 feet with incredible energy 
and penetration. 

Second. Why does Mattern give a break- 
ing strength of 25,000 pounds to the 9-mm. 
Luger and Mauser, and the .38 Colt Auto 
Long, and only 15,000 pounds to the .45 
A. C. P.? It might be that since the Ger- 
man guns are differently made, it would 
apply to them, but I can’t see why the .45 
A. C. P. should be that much less than 
the .38. If the .45 A. C. P. could be loaded 
to 22,000 or 23,000, with a double cast 
bullet (separate hollow-point tip of nearly 
pure lead), it would unquestionably have 
the maximum knockdown of all pistols for 
personal defense—F. G. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Cylinders 
for the .44 and .45 have the same diameter 
and same steel, and the diameters of the 
cartridge cases are so nearly the same 
that the difference in strength is insig- 
nificant. 

The .44 Special can be loaded to over 
1,000 _f..s. with the 200-grain bullet. 

Mattern is correct on his comparison of 
the Luger, Mauser, the .38 automatic and 
the .45 automatic. The first three are 
loaded to much higher pressures than the 
.45 will stand. One reason is that the bar- 
rel of the .45 is larger in diameter. There 
fore there is more area on the inside, and 
for a given number of pounds per square 
inch the pressure is greater on the larger 
cylinder. Another reason is that, owing to 
the taper on the bottom of the bullet in 
the .45, the cartridge will blow out if 
loaded to too high a pressure. 

The .45 can not be safely loaded over 
15,000 pounds’ pressure, and the limit used 
here at Frankford is 14,000 pounds. Ex- 
perimental cartridges loaded to about 
23,000 pounds occasionally blew out the 
bottom, and this would cause _ serious 
damage if it ever happened in service. In 
order to allow a sufficient factor of safety, 
it is not considered safe to load above 
14,000 pounds. 
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MODEL 1917 RIFLE—MARK I 
AMMUNITION 


WISH to be informed why the American 

forces adopted the British Enfield rifle 
over there. I have been told that the 
Enfield stood the service better than the 
Springfield. I am the owner of a Spring- 
field Sporter. Is this Government now 
using the boat-tail bullet instead of the flat 
base? Is the carbine still in use in the 
Army or Navy?—G. H. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of May 13. At the time of 
the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, we had on hand a little short 
of a million Springfield rifles. These rifles 
were manufactured at Springfield Armory 
and Rock Island Arsenal. Neither of these 
plants had anything like the necessary 
capacity to meet our demands for addi- 
tional rifles. It would have taken many 
months to have obtained all the tools, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, and gauges to increase pro- 
duction up to the point required. But the 
Winchester, Remington, and Eddystone 
plants had been making thousands of the 
303 British Enfield Model 1914 rifle for the 
British Government, and were completely 
tooled up for large production on those 
rifles. It was very undesirable to have 
rifles using two kinds of ammunition in our 
service, but the design of the 1914 Enfield 
was such that it was a simple matter to 
make certain slight alterations in it and 
then to chamber it for our .30-caliber 
Model 1906 ammunition, which is used in 
our Model 1903 Springfield rifle. These 
factories were therefore given contracts 
for large numbers ~of these modified rifles, 
which were called the U. S. Rifle, caliber 
.30, Model of 1917. In this way we ob- 
tained a sufficient number of reliable rifles 
for our greatly expanded Army much 
earlier than we could possibly have done 
if we had attempted to enlarge the plants 
making the Springfield rifle. The plants 
making the Springfield rifle (Springfield 
and Rock Island) were of course run to 
their capacity during the entire war. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Regular Army troops 
were armed with the Springfield rifle dur- 
ing the war, and the National Army troops 
were armed with the Enfield. 

The Enfield did not stand the service any 
better than the Springfield. The Spring- 
field was the more popular rifie in the 
sérvice, probably because of its lighter 
weight, its shorter length, and its estab- 
lished reputation for accuracy. The Enfield 
rifle, however, was a perfectly satisfactory 
military weapon, and no doubt a rifle could 
be designed with the Enfield Model 1917 
type of breech action which would be fully 
equal to the Springfield. But most of the 
Springfield rifles were of peace-time manu- 
facture, and a rifle carefully made in peace 
time will always be better than one made 
in war time when quantity and speed of 
manufacture necessitate larger tolerances 
and a more liberal inspection than in peace. 

The manufacture of the .30-caliber Model 
1906 cartridge (150-grain flat-base bullet) 
was stopped shortly after the war. Since 
the war no .30-caliber ammunition was 
manufactured by the Government, except 
experimentally and for the National 
Matches, until 1925. Im 1925 the Army 
adopted the .30-caliber Mark I cartridge for 
all weapons using the .30-caliber cartridge, 
and this Mark I cartridge is now being 
Manufactured in quantity. The 30-caliber 
Model 1906 ammunition will continue to be 
used in the Springfield rifle until the sup- 
ply of that ammunition is exhausted. Then 
the .30-caliber Mark I ammunition will be 
issued in its stead, and the Springfield 
rifles will be fitted with new rear sight 
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leaves adapted to the trajectory of the new 
ammunition. 

The .30-caliber Mark I ammunition has a 
pointed, boat-tailed, gilding metal-jacketed 
bullet weighing 172 grains. The muzzle 
velocity is 2,660 f. s., and the extreme 
range about 5,900 yards as compared with 
about 3,300 yards for the .30-caliber Model 
1906 cartridge. The Mark I ammunition 
also gives more than double the accuracy 
of the Model 1906 cartridge and gives no 
metal-fouling. 

After the war all the Enfield rifies in good 
condition were placed in war reserve. The 
Springfield Model 1903 rifle now is the 
standard service rifle of all components of 
the Army of the United States. No carbine 
is used in the Army or Navy, the barrels 
of all Springfield rifles being 24 inches long 
for either infantry or cavalry. 


STICK TO PRESENT RIFLE 


HANKS indeed for your favor of 13th in- 

stant, received on my return from a 
big-game shooting trip in North Saskat- 
chewan. I came back more pleased than 
ever with my Springfield I got from Messrs. 
Griffin & Howe some time ago, when you 
were good enough to interest yourself in 
ordering this for me: It certainly has been 
a most satisfactory rifle. 


I have from time to time thought of 
getting a shorter, lighter Springfield, and 
have found the letter you wrote me Septem- 
ber 10, 1925. I was thinking of one with 
20-inch barrel, weighing about 71%, pounds, 
including 48 Lyman rear sight, but not in- 
cluding the tools in trap-butt or the sling. 
However, this rifle I have now weights 7% 
pounds with the sling, and with the 24 
inch barrel is so satisfactory, and I am 
getting so used to it that I am wondering 
if I would not be better off to stick to this 
one rifle with the 24inch barrel, rather 
than change off and on with a lighter one. 
Please let me know your opinion on this, 
as I notice by your illustrations you in- 
variably seem to carry a 24-inch barrel 
Springfield. You might let me know also 
your opinion about the high front sight on 
the Springfield, and whether you think it 
effects quick shooting, although I doubt if 
it can, as it is invariably used by expert 
riflemen, and I am getting used to it my- 
self. 

Referring again to the weight of the 
Springfield I noticed when I had one of 
the new .30 Remington Express Rifles in 
my hands the other day that, while they 
advertise it as weighing 7% pounds, it 
weighs 7 pounds 9 or 10 ounces, and this 
with a 22-inch barrel. I notice that Major 
Crossman recommends a Springfield weigh- 
ing 8% pounds; so I am thinking possibly 
I would be better off to stick to the 24 
inch Springfield, and concentrate on it, 
rather than fool around with a lighter 
shorter rifle, as I believe in concentrating 
on one rifle—B. M. A. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Person- 
ally, if I were you, I should not think of 
changing your 24-inch Springfield rifle for 
one with 20-inch barrel, particularly if you 
are fairly satisfied with your present rifle 
and becoming well used to it. The 20- 
inch barrel, while satisfactory, is, in my 
opinion, not nearly as good as the 24inch 
barrel. The velocity with the 20-inch bar- 
rel is about 100 foot-seconds less; there 
is more muzzle-blast, more jump, and con- 
sequently more appreciable recoil and 
louder report; there is a shorter distance 
between sights, and hence the small inac- 
curacies of aim amount to more. It is said 
that the 20-inch barrel is easier to handle 
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in the brush, but I doubt if 4 inches on 
the end of the barrel amounts to anything 
in this connection, and the 24-inch barrel 
always seems to me to swing steadier and 
to hold steadier than the short barrel. 
Theoretically the extra 4 inches of barrel 
weigh about a quarter of a pound, but 
actually a gunmaker can not tell exactly 
what a rifle will weigh in advance because 
the difference in density of the walnut in 
the stock may easily account for that 
much difference in weight, and so if you 
did order another rifle it is just possible 
that it might not weigh less than your pres- 
ent rifle. If I were you I should stick to 
your present rifle and rest assured that you 
have the best that it is possible to obtain. 
I am quite sure that when it comes to fine 
marksmanship, I can do very much better 
shooting with a 24-inch barrel than with 
one 20 inches long. 


A GUN THAT WILL FIT 


I AM having a shotgun built to order, and 
I would like you to advise me whether 
an 8-pound gun would be too heavy for 
duck- and trap-shooting only. I am rather 
a crank on guns, and never seem to get 
anything that suits me. I am tall and 
have very long arms. Do you think that 
the following specifications are all right: 
Barrel, 30 inches long; stock about 14% 
inches from first trigger. 

The main thing that worries me is the 
drop at the heel, as I don’t seem to get a 
perfect alignment with a gun that has too 
much drop at heel. Do you think that 2 
inches at heel and 1% inches at comb too 
straight a gun? 

I don’t like pistol-grips on shotguns; 
so am having a straight stock made. 
Would like to know what the circumference 
of the grip should be as most straight grips 
seem to have a circumference so small that 
the grip seems to get lost in my hand? 
I would like a fairly round comb. 

Kindly give me the exact dimensions 
as they should be, so that I can hand them 
over to the company. 

As to the barrels, would you advise them 
both to be full-choke or otherwise? Also, 
how should I have gun chambered—2% 
inches, 2% inches or 3 inches? Is there 
any harm in shooting 2%-inch shells in a 
3-inch chamber, and is there any loss in 
pattern, penetration or velocity?—S. T. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). If I didn’t 
like a large drop at heel I sure wouldn’t 
have it that way. It is usually the other 
way about. A man thinks he needs plenty 
of drop but doesn’t shoot well with it. I 
had a 10-bore built last summer of the 
dimensions you give—2 inches at heel; 
1% at comb. It will fit at the butt any- 
how;. and if- your face is inclined to be 
thin, the rounded comb will be all right. 
If you have a broad or full face you don’t 
want the trap-comb unless the stock has a 
cast-off. Stock ought to be 5% inches 
around the grip, and 6 at the outside; some 
are no more than 4.5. 

Eight pounds is the right weight for these 
heavy duck loads. Thirty-inch barrels are 
long enough. Right barrel choked to 70 
per cent, left choked to 80 per cent, about 
right. Have the gun chambered for 2%- 
inch shells and you can then use either 
2%- or 3-inch, as you wish. Three-inch 
shells will shoot a bit the better, but 2%- 
inch will do for all general shooting, and 
particularly for trap-shooting. 
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SOME GOOD LOADS FOR THE 2235's 
AND .250’s 


Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Dear Colonel: 


On Saturday I sent you fifty of the 100- 
grain U. S. Ctdg. Co. soft-point bullets, and 
{I hope you will have a chance to test them 
out for accuracy after you return to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Sage and I find these bullets 
fully as accurate as the 100-grain Western 
Lubaloy bullets that cost $27 a thousand, 
and I believe your tests will show the 
same results. 

It occurred to me yesterday that a sum- 
mary of the shooting that Mr. Sage and I 
did with our rifles at Hydeville, Vt., might 
be interesting to you, and might be of 
some assistance to you in answering in- 
quiries that might come to you through the 
Dope Bag; therefore I am giving you these 
facts: 

.25-caliber G. & H. Mauser rifle, Malcolm 
8x scope, shot by myself at 100 yards 
prone, sand-bag rest, during August, 1927: 
Nine targets of ten shots each; largest 
group 2% inch; smallest group, 1 inch; 
average of nine targets, 1.625 inches. Loads 
used in above shooting were: 41.5 grs. du 
Pont No. 17% smokeless and the 100-gr. 
U. S. Ctdg. Co. soft-point bullet for part of 
the targets, and 43 grs. du Pont No. 15 
smokeless with the same bullet for the 
rest of the shooting. Five targets shot 
with the No. 17% powder, and four tar- 
gets with the No. 15. Largest group shot 
with No. 17% powder and smallest with 
No. 15. 

.250-caliber Springfield-Niedner rifle, 
Winchester A-5 scope, shot by F. J. Sage 
at 100 yards prone, sand-bag rest, dur- 
ing August, 1927: Nine targets of ten 
shots each; largest group, 2% inches; 
smallest group, 114 inches; average of nine 
targets, 1.611 inches. Loads used in above 
shooting: six targets with 38.5 grs. 
Pyro, lot 540, and 86-gr. soft-point bullet; 
three targets with 37 grs. Pyro, lot 540, 
and 100-gr. U. S. Ctdg. Co. soft-point bullet. 
Largest group shot with 86-gr. Remington 
soft-point bullet, and smallest group shot 
with the 100-gr. U. S. Ctdg. Co. soft-point 
bullet. 

Our tests show that the best, most accu- 
rate shooting charges of Pyro, lot 540, in 
.250-caliber rifle, are 38.5 grains with the 
86-gr. bullet, and 37 grains Pyro, lot 540, 
with the 100-grain bullet. As Pyro has 
been but little used in the .250-caliber rifle 
this information may be very useful to 
you in your Dope Bag work, I thought, and 
am therefore sending the same for your 
information. Strange to state, the du Pont 
No. 17% powder does not shoot nearly as 
accurately with any bullet in this .250- 
caliber Springfield-Niedner rifle as _ the 
Pyro, lot 540. The average groups with 
No. 17% and the 86-grain bullet are from 
1% inch to 2 inches, and with the 100- 
grain bullet the groups average more than 
2 inches. Mr. Sage asks me to tell you 
that the obsolete Pyro powder is surely the 
most accurate in the .250-caliber rifle, based 
upon his experiments for the past two 
years—probably about one thousand shots 
in all during this time. 

Also, with my .25-caliber G. & H. Mauser 
rifle using either the 100-grain U. S. Ctdg. 
Co. soft-point bullet or the 100-grain West- 
ern Lubaloy open-point bullet, the du Pont 
obsolete No. 15 powder gives finer average 
accuracy than the du Pont No. 17% or 
No. 15% powders. I shall therefore be 
obliged to lay in a stock of this du Pont 
No. 15 powder before it is all off the mar- 
ket, and am buying it whenever I find any 


No. 15 in any store. This decision is based 
upon a careful examination of my targets 
and records of this rifle for the past two 
years, and not on half a dozen targets. 
Sincerely yours, 
N. H. ROBERTS. 


WANTS .25 REVOLVER 


FOR several years I have been waiting in 

hopes that some more able and influential 
writer than I ‘would ask for a .25 caliber 
revolver, or that the revolver manufacturers 
would put one out. It seems that with all 
the new cartridges and rifles that are being 
put on the market by the rifle manufac- 
turers, the revolver people would wake up 
and give us something fresh once in a while. 
I don’t think there are any more beautiful 
working mechanisms in the world than the 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers. From 
the shooting standpoint of using a revolver 
around settled communities, in walks in the 
country for small game and target shooting 
the .22 caliber is too small, while the .32 
caliber is too large. So I respectfully submit 
one for you to pass on that I think ought 
to be just right—a C..F. .25 caliber heavy 
straight shell about same length as .32-20 to 
shoot a 60-grain bullet about 1,000 feet per 
second velocity, to be used in same revolvers 


that are chambered now for the .32-20 
and .38 Special and fitted with target 
sights. They are heavy enough for steady 


holding. What say the Smith & Wesson and 
Colt companies and what say the revolver 
shooters to this size cartridge? Will it sell?— 
H. M. Wilson. 


RIFLES CHANGING ZERO 


I HAVE had some trouble with my rifles 
shooting high and have a guess that it 
is caused by the rarer atmosphere in our 
altitude, which is 5,000 feet. I came from 
Pennsylvania about a month ago and ex- 
pect to stay and do some hunting this fall, 
so I brought my two pet rifles, a .22 Savage 
repeater, Model 25, and a Krag carbine. I 
had sighted these two guns myself, and put 
peepsights on them at my home town of 
Allentown, and I know that when I left 
home they shot straight and true. I find 
that out here my Krag shoots 11% inches 
high at 100 yards, and my .22 shoots 1% 
inches high at 35 yards. I used the same 
ammunition from the same box—and fired 
half a dozen shots to make sure. I used 
Winchester 220-grain, soft-point, and .22 
long-rifle Palma ammunition. 

I climbed a mountain the other day, 
which is about 2,400 feet above the ranch. 
Near the top I shot at a rock squirrel about 
30 yards away. I held the sights right on 
his middle and overshot him. 

All factory-sighted rifles shoot way high 
out here, and I would be glad if you 
could explain it—J. S. O. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 18. I hardly think that 
the altitude could account for your rifle 
shooting so high at 5,000 feet. It is con- 
ceivable that altitude alone might account 
for a rifle shooting an inch or so higher at 
5,000 feet than it did at the sea level, but 
it would take a very careful test to deter- 
mine that even this was not due to some- 
thing else. Temperature also has its effect, 
a rifie usually shooting higher on a very 
hot day, but not noticeably so unless you 
compare elevations shot at zero tempera- 
ture, and about 90 or 100 degrees. 
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Front and Rear Sights 


Give You Fastest, 
Most Accurate Shooting 


, panginen you center the front sight on the ob. 
ject, with object in full view. Each shot speeds 

on its way quickly and accurately. In all kinds 
of weather or light, you'll get the best results by 
using the Lyman Front Sight we recommend in 
combination with Lyman Rear Sights. Each sight 
expertly designed, finely made by specialists in sight 
making for forty years. Ask your dealer or consult 
Sight Chart in Lyman Catalog for correct com- 
bination. 


Whatever your gun Lyman can 

supply you with the proper Sights. 

Largest and most complete line 
offered. 





48G with disc for Say, 
N. R. A. .22-cal. Ree. 
tapped and drilled. $11.50 


48W for Win. 54 Rifle. 
Rec. Tapped and Drilled. 
With Disc. $11.50 





No. 26 Front 

Sight for Car- 

bine type of 
No. 17 Hood- rifle. Ivory, 
ed Front Sight. gold, silver or 
Interchange- red bead. 
able post or Gives sharp 


contrast 
against ob- 
ject. Excellent 
hunting sight, 
$1.00 


aperture. Easi- 
ly attached. 
$2.50 

At right 1-A Tang Sight built 
in, turn down peep. $5.00 


Send 10c for New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 15 


MAN 
SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 















FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 


WRITE 
J. W. FECKER 
1954 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Lubaloy 
Increase the life and accuracy of 
your high-power rifle by shooting 
only Western Lubaloy (Lubricating 
Alloy) bullet cartridges. Lubaloy in 
Open Point Expanding Boat-tail 
bullets represents the highest de- 
velopment of modern ammunition. 
The new Western Lubaloy Marks- 
man .22 Long Rifle cartridge ex- 
tends the benefits of Lubaloy bullets 
to the small bore shooter. 
Boat-tail Bullets 


Remarkably accurate Western Boat- 
tail bullets in the popular sporting 
cartridges add to the rifle’s effective- 
ness by increasing velocity and pene- 
tration and flattening trajectory. 
Super-X and Xpert 
Western's long-range Super-X for 
ducks and geese and Xpert shells 
for quail and rabbits... Try them! 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


Make sure of the trophy you’ve planned 
and worked for by shooting WESTERN 
Lubaloy Cartridges... Deadly accurate 
...Non-fouling...Rifle cleans more easily... 
Bore protected and barrel life prolonged. 


Write for literature, including Lt. Col. Whelen’s 
book ‘‘ American Big Game Hunting’’ 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, !225 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J. and San Francisco, Cal. 
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GRIFFIN & HOWE 
.350 Magnum 


Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 
With Interchangeable Blocks. 
We originated this idea which other makers have copied. 


: 

r 

j 4 

HE above rifle is made in .300, .350, .375 and .404 -_ BO N D 


Calibre and is built up on genuine square flat 


top Mauser action. The barrel is obtainable in i e "Fe e : 
Chrome nickel or if desired in Poldi anti-corro or 2 Str aight Line Loading ’ 
Bohler antinit at $50 extra. i Tool j 
We suggest that you let us remodel your Spring- 66g 99 
field to your individual requirements. In conjunc- MODEL “C . 3 
tion with our Magnum your Springfield rifle will is the only one of its kind and will perform ‘ 
then cover all requirements for big game hunting. all of the operations of loading except put- 


Now is the time to be considering your equipment for ting powder in the shell. 


future trips. We specialize in completely outfitting 
parties for trips to all parts of the World, especially 
for Alaska and Africa. 





ae WE ALSO MAKE 
|} POWDER MEASURERS, SIZERS, DIP- 
PERS, MELTING POTS, SCALES, 


Call and see our full line of equipment in- | AND CARRY A FULL LINE OF 
cluding Motion Picture cameras. COMPONENTS 
New “Gun and Rifle Catalog” sent upon ok aa 
receipt of 20 —_ 100 page equipment Send 10 cents for latest catalogue on hand- 
catalog, 20 cents additional. loading 


GRIFFIN & HOWE MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Fifth Street 
Dept. A.R., 234 East 39th Street, New York WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





“Sequoia Gun Bluer $2 








RS nes ee TT TN 
tm ge = money ELEPHANT BUFFALO NOW READY! 1 
refunded if it fails to give Soy A Catalog of Firearms for the 
maa ise eueeont @ =| S29 | SAFARILAND LIMITED of im 
plete, money-refund, Bluer (Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) Privately Printed; 242 pp. Cloth, 6x9 
on ——— a ae. ‘ Introductory Price $3.50 
Sequoia Importing Co. or Nairobi Kenya Colony L. D. SATTERLEE, 458 Forest Ave. , ue i 
17 Spear Street, San Francisco.” OUTFIT BIG GAME z : 
EXPEDITIONS 
By special appointment to H. R. H. ‘ 
the Duke of York Xmas Gifts for Outdoor Men! | 
rite for — een B I N O C U L A RS ‘ 
ms e * RHINO LION The new 7-Power, weighs only 6 ; 


oz. Can be carriedin vest pocket 
or ladies’ bag. A wonderful high- ' 


grade. for rism Bin- a 3 5 : 


every use. 





Match Rifle No. 12 


. . 4 

PASS Pee New Jostam Military Recoil Pad Heneclds New “Dialy"—630— $58 | 

Mad noone Something New » zoos Wids-Acahs “Basins $66 | 

BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. for Rifles pet eigen ee } 
—— OWE]... ccc ence eee coccne gates # secceeeneseoenseeererecronsnaast® 

The Rifle that always gives a good aan el si Te ee A Faseegh an $3.50 | 

account of itself everywhere—in In- a we <a )8=—=—S | 

iti ; anlicher-Scheoneue ifle, with Zeiss | 

door and Outdoor Match Competition. a, AD. Bd — rary we ee te hea $142 | 


rs Fr Shot Game Cases—Aluminum, J runk Shape, vated value.....$19 
direct postpaid $3. Bo ometer M for Wall, Accurate... Sacacsniean a | 
Send for 1927 at- Sipereunaians spony Sted Should Have One ..........-...- "$3.50 


COMPLETE OUTFITS | 


Hunters, Explorers, Engineers 


Send for literature regarding B. S. 
A. Match Rifles, Double Barrel Shot- 
guns, Firearms Accessories, etc. 


tractive Oatalogue. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 





5252 Broadway, Chi- Everything From Food to Scientific Instruments 
cago. Ten big expeditions com; outhtted secently & for world-wide use. | 
JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. Largest Manufacturers of Recoil Pads inthe Worla Send lex ssomate on 0) ings You Neod based on personal, ck | 


», PES 
mR 
ANTHONY FIALA, R-25 Warren St., N. Y. City 


U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19, 15 Moore Street, New York : 
Gesenes Inmmennnalas Weide tin: Have you written your Congressman re- 


286 St. James St., Montreal, Canads garding the National Matches for 1928? Buy your shooting supplies through the é 
If not set down and do it now. N. R. A. Service Company. 
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4 REAL “HARD WOOD” CLEANING ROD. IN- 
SURES barrel against injury in cleaning. 


Patented Dec. 14, 1926 
Because of increased sales and larger production the 
price has been reduced to 50 cents for revolver rods 
and $1.00 for rifle rods.- Patches, 25 cents per hun- 
dred. naa by POLICE and SHOOTERS all over 
the country. 


“Thank you for the cleaning rod you sent me re- 
eently. It is a good-looking piece, and built on the 
right lines. I am sure to find it useful. Very truly 


R. M. Bair, Mf’r, Box 408. Hummelstown, Pa. 
OOOO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, published monthly at 
Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1927. 


~ of Washington, District of Columbia, ss.: 
efore me, a notary public in and for the 


District aforesaid, personally appeared Laurence 
J. Hathaway, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D_ C. 

Editor, Laurence J. Hathaway, 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business’ Managers, Executive 
tional Rifle Association of America. 

2. That the principal officers are: 

Lt. Col. Fred M. Waterbury, New York City, 
President. 

Hon. Benedict Crowell, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Vice-President. 

Lt. Col. L. M. Rumsey, St. Louis, Mo., Second 
Vice-President. 

Brig. Gen. M. A. Reckord, Baltimore, Md., Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President. 

Cc. B. Lister, Washington, 
Treasurer. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as s0 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is— 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only.) 
. LAURENCE J. as, 


Committee, Na- 


First 


D. C., Secretary- 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1927. 
8. A. Gentry, 


(Seal) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires August 3, 1931.) 
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THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


I am pleased to annotnce orders will be attended to 
naga A for the O'HARE MICROMETER. No wait- 
g, as unfortunately has been the case in the past. 


Send for my latest Catalog No. 7. Over 200 cuts 
illustrated. In this Catalogue, Col. Towsend Whelen's 
Circular Letter on “Rifle Range and Spotting T 
scope,” gives his practical knowledge on the use. 


P. J. O'HARE 
552 Irvington Ave. P.O. So. Orange, N. J. 


IDEAL 


RELOADING 


TOOLS 


GIVE BEST RESULTS 


QUIP yourself with accurately made Ideal Re- 

loading Tools to get the best results from your 

work. The Ideal line provides every tool and 
accessory for the individual, or for reloading on 
larger scale required by armories, clubs, police de- 
partments, etc. Consult Ideal Quick Reference Table 
in the Handbook. 















ARMORY 
BULLET 
MOULD 


Moulds several of the same sized bullets at 
one operation. Furnished in various cali- 
bers. $15.00. 





IDEAL N°3 


an 0 osey 


No. 3 Tool with Double Adj. 
Chamber, for popular rim 
cartridges of shorter length. 
$6.00 


Straight - Line 
Loading 
Press and 
full - length 
shell resizer. 


Easiest way to 
quickly resize 
cases. $20.00. 





No. 28 
Up - to - the - min- 
ute treatise on re- 





loading. Many 
valuable ta- 
bles. Complete de- 
scription of tools 
and directions for 
good results. Sent 
on receipt of 50 
cents. 


New Improved Ideal Single 
bullet mould with inter- 
changeable blocks, $3.50. 


Manufactured by 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


90 West Street, Middlefield Conn., U. S. A. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
for SHOOTERS 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Major Julian S. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle Shooting 
By Captain E. C. Crossman 
352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Hatcher's Book, $6.50 
Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With the Hatcher and Crossman books, $9.50 
Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3.00 delivered. 
All four of the above volumes, $12.50 delivered 
The American Rifle 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
$6.00 delivered. 


Amateur Gunsmithing 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
+ $2.00 delivered. 


A History of Firearms 
By Major H. B. ©. Pollard 
The new Library edition. $12.50 delivered. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. We can 
supply you with any book in print. Make up 
the Christmas list and let us give a quotation on it. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY 


Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware 
——————o———————eeeaeeeS SSS 


637 pages. 


173 pages. 











U.S. 
WEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 


ALSO FULL LINE OF AMERICAN ARMS 
SPORTSMEN—KBEFORE BUYING, calland see biggest 
stock of fine Guns in America—or send for our 88 
Page most complete Arms catalog ever issued in 
America. 25c in stays. 











noe : - NEW YORK.N.Y. 
224 Eact 42nd Street 





The Only Solvent 
Safely Preventing 
After Corrosion 
Only One Appli- 
cation i's 
Necessary 
Choice of Experts 


Conversion 
Products Corp. 


624 S. Delaware Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





My dealer doesn’t carry Chloroil, so please send me 
a bottle. I enclose 35 cents. 


Name 


















READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING 


acquisition of similar articles. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 
word, including name and address of advertiser. No advertisement 
Advertisements should be in publication 
office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 
Print advertisement plainly. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 
be paid for at regular rate. Cash must accompany advertisement. 


accepted for less than $1. 


tisement is desired to appear. 











WANTED—American Firearms. Hunt up 
your discarded firearms. Have your friends 
do likewise. In every family there are fire- 
arms discarded as being obsolete. Send a 
list of what you or your friends have. If the 
pieces are what I want, I will offer top prices. 


S. Harold Croft, Bala~-Cynwyd P. O., Pa. 
12-27 





For gun stock blanks in French Walnut wood 
write to MITCHELL BOSLY & OO., Ltd., 74-75 
Bath Street, Birmingham, England, who will supply 
you with blanks well figured straight in the grain; 
no faulty places, and at reasonable price. 6-28 

HARRIS TWEED—Handwoven, High-class Sports 
materials, and Aristocrat of all outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. SUIT-LENGTHS by post. Samples 
free. Newall, 319 Stornoway, Scotland. 12-27 


GUNSMITHS—Springfields remodeled, extra bar- 
rels, extension forends, and ventilated ribs fitted to 
all makes of guns; restocking and repairing. Frank 
LeFever & Sons, 202 John Street, Dion, N. be | 7” 











OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular —« of 
an 


two eat publications—Outdoor Life 
door Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. 
McGuire, the new combination is continuing the 


traditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even 
larger proportion of stories and articles on big game 
hunting and rifle shooting. The great Gun and 
Ammunition department edited by Charles Askins 
will contain features by Col. Whelen and others of 
the most trustworthy experts in that field. The 
new magazine is considerably larger than either of 
the two publications which have been combined and 
the increased space is permitting a far wider variety 
of gun and hunting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents 4 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. As 
a special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be 
sent for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 1 


— 
THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field—the 


t in a sporting gun in a genera- 
greatest improvemen po! gu Kimball, 38 


tion. r on uest. Baker & 

M South 8t., Boston, Mass. 1-28 
FOR SALE—Al1 4-year old black-tam coon 

hound on any fair terms; I pay all express. Bob 

Sanderson, 28K Mayfield Ky. 11-27 


yee RRS tea cl OS SRE 2 SE SS ee Seen 
GUNSMITHING—Rifle-barrels made with gain 
twist rifling; their accuracy guaranteed. Also re- 
bore .30-caliber barrels to .32-caliber. .22 barrels 
relined, $5 to $15. Repair work $1.25 per hour. 
Send for description and cut of our new screw- 
adjusting powder-measure graduated in % grains 
black powder scale. Any work you have in mind, 
let us hear from you. We also do work on muzzle- 
loading rifles. Dave R. Taylor, Box 2, Athens, 
Ohio. 12-27 





WANTED—Springfields, .45 Auto. Colts, Machine 


Guns, ammunition and Maxim Silencers. Must be 
bargains. Pacific Arms Oorporation, Box 247, San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 


Ft AE 

OLOSING OUT .30-'06 De Luxe Mauser Rifles 
(Kreighoff or Meffert) Suhl, $35. Makes way for 
latest Mannlicher-Schoenauer .30-'06 Take-Down, 
special English sights, folding peep, stainless barrel, 
super-accurate, detachable telescope. Ready now. 
Sole Distributors. Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Snear 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 12-27 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 
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HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out 
door life. Articles every month by the leading writers 
in their respective fields. Everything facts, no fic- 
tion. Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted” 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten months 
for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss- 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subscription Department, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


CLOSING out entire stock of genuine Mauser 


and Mannlicher rifies, Sauer shotguns. Lowest price 
in U. 8. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M. South St., Boston, Mass. 1-28 





GUNSTOCKS, plain, $1; fancy, $1.50; extra fancy, 
$5. Sporters $1.50, $3.50, $6. French and Circas- 
sian $3 to $10. Clarence Harner, 1600 Broadway, 
Springfield, Ohio. 3-28 





REMODELING, STOCKING, repairs, alterations, 
expert bluing and checking. Sporting and target rifiea 
with all modern refinements at reasonable cost; de 
luxe arms as high as you wish. Scopes and special 
sights, supplied, fitted, tested. Parts and fittings for 
amateur gunsmithing. Will do all or any part of your 
job. Finest selected stock blanks, $4.50 to $9; 
inletting action, $12.50 extra. No circulars; state 
your needs. Clyde Baker, 2100 E. 59th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. tf 


Improved non-fouling copper-cased bullets, are 
especially designed to give uniformly reliable re- 
sults when used at high and ultra-high velocities in 
the modern high-powered cartridges. Inquiries re 
ceive courteous attention, and retail orders are 
promptly filled. Western Tool and Copper Works, 
Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tf. 


FOR SALE—Six-inch Smith & Wesson .22-caliber 


almost new, in perfect condition, Model 
Mrs. B. B. Grierson, Table eee 


revolver, 
No. 25828. 





WANTED—Cap-and-ball revolvers, powder flasks, 
moulds, nipple-wrenches, and spare parts for ca 
and balls. Give description and price. Ed. Kjerulff, 





Kress Bldg., Houston, Tex. 12-27 
WANTED—Bolt-action rifle for .375 Magnum 
eartridge; also double-barrel rifle for the .505 


Gibbs cartridge; rifles must be in first class shape. 
W. G. Hansen, 728 Twelfth St., Sacramento, oa 
12- 


HANDLOADING AMMUNITION, Mattern’s text- 


book, covering all phases of the reloading of am- 
munition. 380 pages, 117 illustrations. Voluminous 
tables of ballistics and 50 pages of loads. Techni- 
cal discussion covering each popular cartridge. Com- 
plete instructions for duplicating factory loads, 
short-range and small-game loads, big-game cartridges 
and loads for extreme accuracy. Everything origi- 
nal, no reprinting of catalog dope. Intensely prac- 
tical. $3 postpaid. Small Arms Technical Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 12-27 


SELL—New Hensoldt Prism Binocular, Dialyt, 
6x 26, 12 oz., cost $57, for $45. C. C. Werming- 
hausen, 841 73rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-27 


FOR SALE—New .22 S. & W. straight line tar- 
get pistol, improved action, checkered grips, holster, 
steel carrying case complete for $25. W. Rohr- 
bacher, 851 E 6th St., Erie, Pa. 12-27 


CROSSMAN’S recent book “SMALL-BORE RI- 
PLE SHOOTING” is the most valuable and original 
work of this nature which has appeared in the past 
twenty-five years. It will prove of assistance and 
value to any military or target rifle-shot and to 
hunters. Invaluable to the beginner and to the 
Annual and Club members of the N. R. A. $3.50 
delivered. Small Arms Technical Publishing Co., 
Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 12-27 
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WANTED—.32-40 everlasting shells, Jack O’Laugh 
ling, 318 Jackson St., Missoula, Mont. 12-27 


as BAS SE SEED LS LY OE SECTS EOE 

SACRIFICE—Colt .38-40 S. A. .45 Colt Auto, .25 
Colt Winchester .22 model 90; .32-20 Winchester, all 
perfect condition. Box 3342, Sta. F, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 12-27 


Re ee et) 

YOU YOUNG TRAPPERS—A booklet on weasd 
trapping. Sent for 15 cents coin or stamps. Jerry 
Lukes, Catawba, Wis. 12-27 


REGULATION SPRINGFIELD, $20; action only 
$14. .30-06 Enfield, $12. Two 1914 Enfields, Brit 
ish make, new, $22 each. Italian, German, Aus 
trian army rifles, Lebel carbine (rare), $12 each. 





Russian, Ross, Krag, $12 each, with 200 ctgs, 
Stevens No. 10 Pistol, $8. Cartridges in .30-40 
6.5 mm. (Mann & Jap.), 303 Br., in quantity, 


Also few hundred for German and French arms at 
bargain prices. Write. A. J. O’Grady, Sisseton, 
8S. Dak. 12-27 


HIGH-GRADE BALLARD, .22 target rifle, spe 
cial barrel, and stock, set trigger, $55. Colt, Of- 
ficers’ Target Model, .38 new condition, $30. 
45 single action, nickel, ivory grips, $30. 
-22 Automatic, $15. Will trade. Eric Tinsley, 
423 8. Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 12-27 


-30-40 WINCHESTER single-shot rifle, heavy 26- 
inch round nickel steel barrel, set trigger action, 
No. 5A scope and mounts, fine stock and forearm, 
Rowley cheek rest, Lyman No. 17, 6, 2A on rifle, 
$45. 256 Original Newton, prewar, No. 
48 Lyman and Watson front. Beautiful stock, 
Single trigger, perfect, $35. Geo. L. Jacobson, 
4017 Central, Kansas City, Mo. 12-27 


160 COPIES “ARMS AND THE MAN” 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 1919-1926. What offer cash 
or trade? W. E. Kessler, 1105 Maple St., 

12-27 


Moines, Iowa. 

COLT .38 A. 8. 5-inch barrel, Heiser holster No. 
1710, checkered walnut stocks, excellent condition, 
$23. A. F. Wright, 810% N. Ft. Harrison Ave, 
Clearwater, Fla. 12-27 


WANTED—Colt .45—.44-40 S. A. Army Pre-war 
6.5 mm. Mannlicher. Dr. Earl Thee, 3923 W. 6th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 12-27 


SELL—Marlin .22-39 lever action, peepsight, per- 
fect, $25. WANT—New Remington 25a in .25-20, 
new. E. M. Burnett, 547 Rochelle Terrace, 
ham Manor, N. Y. 

WANTED—.22 S. & W. Target .22-32; 5-inch 
S. & W. .38 Special; .38 S. & W. Special Target. 
State conditions, price. H. 8S. Thorne, 21 E. Holly, 
Pasadena, Calif. 12-27 





¥ 














FOR SALE—Colt’s R. P. Target .22-cal. 6-inch, 
regular and special grips, extra gold bead front and 
“U” rear, as new, $24. .45 S. A. 5%, good, 
9 mm. Mauser 5%-inch barrel, good, $18. 
Three-months-old African Lion, just mounted, $75. 
Inspect. R. L. Proffitt, Nort Salem, Ind. 


DOUBLE-BARREL SHOTGUNS—Have one each 
12- and 20-gauge; 
Holland & Holland ejectors; full side plates, finely 
engraved; beautiful Circassian Walnut stocks. Brand 


since 1865, in Suhl, Germany. An exceptional bar- 
gain, $175; value, $300. Sent C.O.D. subject to 
examination, on receipt of $10. "Wm. Krippner, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 12-27 


WANTED—Remington Express 
proved Savage Model .20-300. condi- 
tion. In exchange for large apothecary or powder 
seale, very fine, jewelled bearings, by Becker Bros. 
= = R. A. Pickup, 309 Prospect St., Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
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MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLE, 
raised rib on barrel; brand new; caliber 9.5 mm. 
Ideal caliber for moose or grizzly bear. Built to 
jal order; beautiful Circassian walnut stock. 
jcinal cost, $150. Wonderful bargain $80. Sent 
0. D. privilege examination on receipt of $10. 
m. Krippner, Canadian Pacific Bldg., New oman 
12- 


Cc. 
Wi 
N. Y. 
ge 

FOR SALE—My new Model 52 Winchester 
target rifle with Lyman 48, $20 cash. R. C. . 
12-2 


eum, Quincy, Il. 


ae SEE 
SALE OR TRADE—.32-40 Winchester carbine, 
steel barrel, half magazine, $20. WANT 

rifle or barrel. George 

Heap, Trinidad, Colo. 12-27 
MARTINI actions suitable for high-power free 
rifles, $25 each. Will mount your bbl. and fit to 
any specifications at an interesting figure. ‘‘Albert- 
son” of Lewes, Del. 12-27 
SALE—Stevens .22, model 35, six inch barrel, 
like new, $10. WANT—Colt .45 auto, fair. Walker 
Smith, Doub, Md. 12-27 


B. & M. MINUTE-OF-ANGLE TARGETS, B. & 
M. Butt-plates, B. & M. Sporter, Telescope Sights, 
Watson Sights, Bolt-Sleeve sights, cleaning rods, 
reloading tools and other accessories. Free circulars. 
Complete Handbook, 50 cents. Belding & Mull, 820 
Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 12-27 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .22-caliber model 1891 pis- 
tol. Fine condition, $16. Edward Belser, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 12-27 


SELL OR TRADE—Encyclopedia worth $50. 
Colt Police Positive Special worth $25. Krag Car- 
bine 1898. Block of walnut large enough for three 
sport stocks and handgrips. WANT—Portable Type- 
writer .25-35 single shot, Stevens or Winchester; 
Stevens 3% power telescope sight No. 438; Reload- 
ing set for Krag .30-40; Sport Stock for Krag 
1894; Lyman Rear-sight 48K; write for particu- 
lars. Albert H. Shaffer, 223 Bedford St., Cum- 
berland, Md. 12-27 





GUNS WANTED—Will take your used guns and 


revolvers as part payment for any new gun. Write 
for new C. O. D. plan for exchange. R. McCaslin, 
Centralia, Kans. 12-27 


SELL—New Marlin 39 .22 ivory front 2A rear, 
$24. New Winchester S. S. 22 L. R. Ivory front 1A 
Marble folding, $22. 25-21-28-inch tapered matted 
rib Zischang barrel checkered and carved Circassian 
forearm and stock cheek-piece pistol grip for 1A 
Ballard action, 50 loaded, 20 empties, all $26. Ly- 
nan, 103 for .22 Winchester S. S., $6. Few seasoned 
Walnut blanks, $1 each. W. R. Allen, 1301 Pierce 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 12-27 


WANTED—Colt’s .38-cal. Police Positive Special, 
Colt’s .45-cal. single-action army (Frontier  six- 
shooter), Colt’s .45-cal. Model 1909 (New Service), 
.22-cal. new model Springfield and a Woodchuck 
or Crow rifle. Carl W. Zech, 246 National Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 12-27 


FOR SALE—One Winchester 5-A Scope No. 2 
Mounts, $25. Floyd MacDonald, Falls Creek, Pa. 
12:27 





FOR SALE—Carl Zeiss 18x50 nearly new glass, 
cost $120. Sell for $75 cash. Frederick Solsem, 
Sacred Heart, Minn. 12-27 
COLT’S .38 Officers’ Model 6-inch $33; .22 Heavy 
frame target, 6-inch, $23; Automatic .45 and out- 
fit, $15. J. Raymond Lenny, 2811 West Oxford 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-28 


COLT .22 Special, target 6-inch, like new, $22. 
Will trade for Springfield. A. Hecker, 523 Oak- 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 12-27 


FOR SALE—Colt’s .22-cal. Auto 6-inch, new and 
Never used. Price $24. L. A. Hayes, 
Randolph St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SELL—Colt’s Bisley $22, good. Colt’s .32 Auto., 
$17, new. Army Special .38, $23, new. Beauti- 
fully figured and checkered trap stock and fore- 
arm for Winchester Model 12. Frank A. Slack, 
Beloit, Kans. 12-27 


SELL—73 Winchester, .38-40, 24-inch octagon 
barrel, half magazine, $15. Adolph Kotulski, 309 
East 91st St.,. New York, N. Y. 12-27 


FOR SALE—600 No. 33 copper primers; 800 
No. 12 percussion caps; 44 20 ga. 1st quality brass 
shells (new), loading block, powder and shot meas- 
ure, 3 recappers, 2 shell extractors, 3 loaders, 9 
tubes, handy closer, No. 4 rev. 16 ga. Eureka closer 
No. 0, ward marker. Best offer takes all. John 
Perley, 35 Florence Ave., Arlington Heights, Mass. 

12-27 


WANTED—.30-06 and Krag ammunition. Also 
,25-20 barrel, 30-inch. Chas. M. Miller, Ransom, 
Kans. 12-27 


SELL—.256 Original Newton, and 40 cartridges, 
peep and open sights, like new; very accurate, $30. 
Box 305, Karnes City, Tex. 12-27 


SELL—Kentiucky perce. 39-inch barrel, $6.50; 
Ideal 3086 mold 101 Gr., $1.25; Win. 45-.90 sin- 
gle-shot, good outside, ordinary in, blue receiver, 
$12.50; extra barrel .40-70 S. S., fair, $1.75 Win. 
.30-40 single-shot, ordinary, $14; 308 bullet sizer, 
$1.25; 99 Savage 303, good, octagon, Win. tool, etc., 
21. WANT— Remington-Hepburn 311243 mold. 
Sharps old reliable .40-70 B. N., fair, best offer. 
Box 134, Kendrick, Idaho. 12-27 


SUPER SMITH 12-gauge, specialty grade, raised 
rib, single trigger, leather case, very fine stock. 
Cost $200, sacrifice $145 first check. Ben Phipps, 
Westbury, N. Y. 12-27 


excellent con- 
Road, 
12-27 


SMITH & WESSON 32 hand ejector, 4%-inch 
barrel, fine condition, barrel perfect, $18.50. W. B. 
Parker, 5 Botts Court, Salem, Mass. 12-2 


WANTED—Long heavy rimmed barrels for Win- 
chester single-shot for reboring. Arthur Strode, 
2311 Grant St., Vancouver, Wash. 12-27 


WANTED—To buy a good pair binoculars, give 
a complete description. C. S. Bate, Prescott, or 
12-2 


TRADE—Winchester °92, .25-20 Octagon take- 
down Marble sights, fine condition. For Springfield 
in like shape. A. Buschhagen, Hubbard, en 

12-2 


S. & W., 6-inch, like new, stag grips, target 
sights, Heiser holster. Best cash offer. L. Vanatta, 
Covington, Ohio. 12-27 


SALE—Krag sporter, finest condition 24-inch, $15. 
Edwin Schubert, R. 3, Box 77, Victoria, Tex. 12-27 


NEW COPY “Firearms in American History,” 
$3. No. 17 Lyman foresight for Springfield $2. 
WANTED—AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for March, 1927. 
Francis, Crawford Bay, B. C., Canada. 12-27 





TRADE—1917 Model S. & W. .45 revolver, new 
condition, for .32-20, 61-inch revolver or Winchester 
carbine, same caliber. E. H. Williams, 910 Pacific 
Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 12-27 


RIFLES FOR SALE cheap. Mauser 30 pistol 
5%%-inch barrel, $18.50. Springfield, military stock, 
$2.50. Bolt, $2.50 . H. W. Heimlich, Merrimack, 
Wis. 12-27 


FOR SALE—Colt ‘“‘Camp Perry,” like new, $30. 
W. L. Hyatt, 124 N. Eighth St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
12-27 


NEW 20 REMINGTON pump and 500 Western 
loads, $45. Colt S. A. .45 nickel finish mechanically 
perfect, $12.50. Starr .44 ©. & B. 8-inch, most of 
original finish, $8.50. Colt. .36 C. & B., 7%, good 
working order, $7.50. 260 .25-25 Stevens-Win- 
chester soft point, perfect condition, $1.25 box. 
E. E. Robinson, Box 618, San Bruno, Calif. 12-27 


Mauser .32 automatic, new. 
Mulberry, Ind. 


SMITH CROWN grade trap, $150. 
grade, $37.50. Winchester .22 musket, $20. 
.45 auto, holster, $17.50. Colt .455 N. S., $15. 
No. 3-A Kodak Anastigmot, $15. No. 1 Kodak 
i Movitte Motion picture camera, $25. 
82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. Y. 
12-27 


TRADE—.45 Colt’s new service, 7%-inch barrel, 
excellent condition for Savage bolt .250-3000. Geo. 
C. Shumaker, Alamosa, Colo. 12-27 


FOR SALE—Remington double-barrel 
in fine condition, $15. 
gauge, like new, $5. 


16-gatge 

Stevens single-barrel, 12- 
Savage Sporter .25-20 new 
oil finish stock, perfect, Lyman peep and gold bead 


front sights, $10. Winchester single-barrel shotgun 
.410-gauge, brand new, $5. Winchester .22-cal. 
long rifle, Model 90, with eyes for sling strap, place 
out on stock for name plate, perfect, Win- 
chester .22-cal. long rifle, Model 52 with Lyman No. 
17 front sight, new model stock, telescope blocks 
mounted, place cut on stock for name plate, perfect, 
$20. Marlin half-magazine cal. .32 W. Special Mar- 
ble peep and gold bead front sights, stock oil fin- 
ished, swivels for sling strap, perfect, $20. P. O. 
Box 602, Santa Barbara, Calif. 12-27 


WINCHESTER Model 54 .270 never fired, Ly- 
man 48 sight, $45. .32-20 S. S. No. 3 Octagon 
fine case-hardened frame, $20. 9 mm. Luger, $20. 
Triple lock 44 special 6%-inch. Ideal Tools, shells, 
$40. All above guaranteed new condition inside 
and out. H. M. Wilson, 117 Short St., Maysville, 


Ky. 
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NOW READY—My Catalog of Firearms, antique 
and modern. All models and calibers. Illustrated. 
Price, $3.50, circular free. L. D. Satterlee, 458 
West Forest, Detroit, Mich. 12-27 


FOR SALE—Brand new in factory case and 
grease .38 Colt special, Police Positive Special, 
6-inch barrel, $22. .22 Stevens Model 414 Ideal 
Armory target rifle, target sights, new condition, 
$16. 6 mm. Lee straight pull, sporting rifle, gold 
bead front sight, sporting rear, in perfect condition 
inside and out, with 3 boxes of soft point car- 
tridges, $25. .22 Stevens Model 10 target pistol, 
slightly pitted but accurate, $9. Belding & Mull 
-30-cal. 170-grain bullet mould, new, $3. North- 
west Sporting Goods, Wallace, Idaho. 12-27 


YOU DOPE BAG READERS who follow Colonel 


Whelen’s fine letters should obtain a copy of “WIL- 
DERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT,” his 
latest book. It is entirely different from the usual 
run of hunting books and is full of Whelen’s best 
dope and experiences. $3.75 postpaid. Small Arms 
Technical Publishing Company, Box 18, Marshall- 
ton, Del. 12-27 


SELL—.22 Peterson-Ballard. A beauty, $75. Win- 
chester-Peterson .22, $50. Winchester model 86 
.38-56, fancy grade, special barrel, light weight, tools, 
$50. Winchester .33 Model 86, light weight, bore 
perfect, $32.50. Stevens 12, $3.50. Springfield 1842 
musket, $5. Webley Air Pistol, new, extras, $14, 
Philip Plaistridge, 50 Hereford St., Boston, Mass. 

12-27 


TRADE—Pointer, staunch, retrieves, for good rifle. 
H. L. Johnson, Central, N. Mex. 12-27 


WANTED—Winchester or Marlin pump 12-gauge, 
full. Must be sent subject to inspection. William 
Tompkins, Cooks Falls, N. Y. 12-27 


TRADE—A Model 1917 .30-06 rifle, accurate. 
WANT—.22 or Binocular. Write for description and 
send same. Fred H. White, Fall Brook, Calif. 

12-27 


FOR SALE—Remington 
$7.50. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Express stock, new, 
Had rifle restocked. Ernest Fumasoli, 5937 
12-27 


SALE—Savage '99, .25-35, 26-inch octagonal bar- 
rel, Lyman No. 29% rear, No. 17 front, tools, cases, 
bullets, good condition, $25. H. Salmon, 1104 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 12-27 


WANTED—“66” and “73” Winchester rifle or car- 
bine, good condition. Philip P. Quayle, Peters Car- 
tridge Co., King’s Mills, Ohio. 12-27 





TRADE—Radio, phones, tubes, plus .32 revolver 
or portable typewriter for double-barrel 12-gauge 
shotgun. Wm. Ligon, III, 3804 Eldorado Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 12-27 


FOR SALE—To readers of THE AMERICAN RiI- 
FLEMAN only, special get-acquainted* five months’ 
subscription for largest and finest of all magazines 
of hunting, fishing and camping for $1. Arms and 
Ammunition Department edited by Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, whose advice and knowledge are at the dis- 
posal of all subscribers free of charge. A depart- 
ment on dogs, edited by Freeman Lloyd and Horace 
Lytle, who are also at the service of subscribers. 
Send a dollar bill today to Field and Stream, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 12-27 


_ SALE—Winchester musket .22 long rifle, perfect 
inside, fine out, $21. Rusk Williams, R. 4, 
burne, Tex. 12-27 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, NORTH WOODSTOCK, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, that never in over half a century has 
handled at ANY price other than standard and 
hi-grade goods that are fully guaranteed by the 
simple expedient of handling NOTHING that can 
not be guaranteed. Such material, used but not 
one whit less serviceable than new, is indeed some 
far cry from ‘the mass of worn and inferior and 
odd and even less than working order articles that 
are so generally carried by ‘‘TRADERS.” Temporary 
lists of hi-grade articles other than regular TYPES 
we carry are available for a stamp. It certainly 
pays to ASK before you BUY and ordinary pru- 
dence suggests that you exchange on a 10% edge 
rather than BUY what you need as long as you 
have hi-grade equipment you do not need. 12-27 


WHO will donate tt THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY volumes of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 1 
to 20 (previous to 1896), all issues; Vol. 67, No. 12 
(December 15, 1919), to complete their files? Send 
to: E. H. Anderson, 476 Fifth Ave., New York. 

12-27 

FOR SALE—Peterson Ballard .22, new condi- 
tion, highly figured Schuetzen stock, $40. Win- 
chester scope, complete, $18. L. Hale, 3240 Clin- 
ton Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 12-27 


WANTED—.30-06, .30 Krag, and .30-30 car- 
tridges, sell Fox Serlingworth 12-gauge, slightly 
used, $25. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 12-27 
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sight, A5 scope blocks on barrel, stock reduced, 
rifle weighs about 7% pounds, rifle shot about 300 
times. Plain rifle shoots very accurately and regu- 
lar crank condition, $30. B. & M. loading tools .250- 
3000-caliber No. 80 Bond scales several hundred 
Lubaloy bullets, all crank condition, at half catalog 
price. Savage, old Model 1919, caliber .22, A5 scope 
blocks, used a lot but excellent condition, $7. A5 
scope Fecker post reticule No. 2 mounts, crank con- 
dition, $23. P. O. orders only. Money refunded if 
goods not right. W. B. Covington, Glenns ay 


WANTED—Winchester lever action shotguns, any 
gauge, barrel unconditional. Walter 0. Nichols, 
Box 75, La Pine, Oreg. 12-27 


FOR SALE—Two prewar Lugers 7.65, fine, $30 
each. Ballard .22 L. R. target two stocks, scope 
blocks, perfect inside, $40. H. G. Stark, 336 Sted- 

., Monrovia, Calif. 12-27 


WANTED—.44 or .45 R. G. Tip up mode 
Smith & Wesson. Also .44 Spur Guard Smith & 
Wesson. .45 3%-inch Sharps cartridges, also .42 
Russian Rifle Cartridges. Campbell Watson, Lib- 
erty Bldg., Broad & Chestnut Sts., —— 
Pa. 


ALL the Finer Grades of 16-gauge Browning 
Automatics, reasonable. New Browning 12-gauge, 
$47, Ribbed, $55. On approval. Ilustrated circu- 

Box 303, Colorado Springs, Colo. 12-27 


WANTED 1,000 readers of THE AMERICAN RI- 
FLEMAN to send us $1 each for special five months’ 
subscription for the largest and finest of all maga- 
zines devoted to hunting, fishing and camping. Each 
issue packed from cover to cover with absorbingly 
interesting stories and articles containing an enor- 
mous amount of practical, how-to-do-it dope. Sub- 
scribers are privileged to write for any information 
desired, free of charge. Send a dollar bill today. 
Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New cout 
ss 12-2 


A snap 21-jewel 16-size Hamilton railroad watch, 
cost $67; new, never carried, $45. Need money 
badly, hence the price. CO. R. Gould, Sta. 10, 
Davenport, Iowa. 12-27 


SALE OR TRADE—Two fine buck deer hides 
with hair on, tanned by Jonas Brothers. Prefer 
E. 8. Coombs, Burlington, Colo. 12-27 


COLT .45 DA, $20; Prewar 7-mm. Mauser, $25; 
Prewar Luger, dated 1910, $25; 32-shot Luger 
magazine, $5; 4-ga. breech-loading cannon, $9; set 
21 moulds for lead soldiers, $5; Bond powder 
measure, $7; tools, moulds, components for .38 
special, .45 DA, .30-06. F. Valente, Mansfield, 
Mass. 12-27 


TRADE—.300 Savage with extra shotgun bar- 
rel for 54 Winchester, .30-caliber. A. N. Fraser, 
Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 12-27 


SELL—Oolt Army Special, .38 fine, with Ideal 
tools, belt, holster, 300 bullets, 300 primers, 80 
empties, $30. 360 .30-06, $12. 370 .30-06 cases, 
$4. 200 .82 Long Rim Fire, . Powder scales, 
$2.50. Trade .45 Colt Ideal Toll for .30-40. Carll, 
2033 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 12-27 


SALE—Gunstock blanks from butt logs, 
tough walnut, $1 to $5. Descriptive price list 
free. John Parkhill, 624 Fourth St., 8S. W., Roches- 
ter, Minn. 12-27 


FOR SALE—Sharps “Old Reliable’ .45-70, $5. 
Remington four bbl. pistol, .32-caliber, $10. Dou- 
ble M. L. Shotgun, $5. .45 Auto., $18. Lion cub, 
born in Africa, recently mounted, ‘ 
mounted Hawks, $5. R. L. Proffitt, North Salem, 
Ind. 12-27 


RADIO—Big stock to swap for Remington 
Deuinger Colt .45 Auto. Write me your wants. 
Anderson, Box 471, Pleasantville, N. Y. 12-27 


WANTED—Heiser open top holster for Stevens 
. State price. W. H. Steed, 1030% N. 
4th St., Springfield, Ill. 12-27 


USED _ BOOKS—Guns, shooting, game, 
life, nature, hunting. Lists on application. m % 
Ripley, 40 Emerson St., Wakefield, Mass. 12-27 


SLINGS—uUsed leather slings, Mod. 1907, 75 cents 
prepaid. New Kerr web slings, 60 cents prepaid. 
Nikodym, 1566 N. High St., Columbus, 

12-27 


BOOKS WANTED—Bosworth, Treatise on the 
Rifle; Freemantle, Rifle; Sawyer, Revolver; Robin- 
son, Hunting without a Gun, and other titles. 
State condition. H. E. Warbin, 408 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 12-27 


TRADE—Radford Cyclopedia of Construction, for 
Springfield 30 or M 1. O. D. Starr, 720 Stephens 
8St., Roseburg, Oreg. 12-27 


outdoor 


be ear iene 8-shot rifle, state price, 
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FOR SALE—Fine Prewar Luger, cal. 7.65-mm., 
$25. D. ©. Gore, 720 Overlook Blvd., Portland, 
Oreg. 12-27 


City, 
12-27 


conditions. Dr. Loomis, Shannon 


Towa. 


FOR SALE—Model 30 Remington rifle, Caliber 


.30 Government. In good condition. Very accurate, 
$30. Luvern Kuethe, Albert Lea, Minn. 12-27 


SALE—Krag carbine, perfect condition, 
Winchester carbine, .30-30, new, $22. Marlin .32 
rifle, lever action, fine, $15. Marlin .22, slide ac- 
tion, fine, $12.50. Double hammer, 12-30 full, 
good, $10. J. D. Rogers, Twin Falls, Idaho. 12-27 


HAVE fine .45 Frontier 5%%-inch, 
.32-20 Army Special or .38 Officers’. 
E. North Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$12.50. 


trade even 
Wicker, 338 
12-27 


SELL OR TRADE—One large mounted deer head. 


WANT—6- or 7-mm. or 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


.250 SAVAGE, bolt action, 
sights, hand finished stock, perfect, shells and 
cleaning rod, $26. Fred Church, 445 Connecticut 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 12-27 


FOR SALE—New Service Target .45, 7% Fron- 
tier Model .45, 7%. Webley .177, all perfect. B. 
& M. molds .30 and .45. Ideal tool .38 special, 
Modern Bond tool .45, .250, . Fired cases 
-38 special, .30 and .45. WANT—Camp Perry 
Colt. J. W. Clark, Jr., 700 2nd Ave., 

Towa. 12-27 


WANTED—Remington barrel .36-71%4 Winches- 
ter Heavy single shot action. L. H. Anderson, 3313 
N. Kenneth Ave., Chicago, Il. 12-27 


TRADE—Almost new Winchester .22 short sin- 
gle shot rifle for good revolver, preferable .32-cal- 
iber. W. H. Judy, Bostonia, Calif. 12-27 


-270 rifie. Wm. Prelle, 


12-27 
Lyman and King 


FOR SALE—Fancy Winchester-Schuetzen .32-40 
Rifle, new, $75; Plain Winchester-Schuetzen, .32-40, 
like new, $50; Peterson-Ballard, .38-55, like new, 
$60; Hunters Mod. Ballard, .33-caliber, perfect, $25; 
86 Model Winchester, .38-56, extra barrel, new, $50; 
Stevens 44, .22-L. R., . Full descrip on re- 
ceipt of letter. Sent ©. O. D., subject to exam- 

Harry Davidson, Box 76, New Franklin, 
12-27 
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SELL—Savage 99-fwt., .22 hi-power 
flexible and folding rear sights, new condition, 
8X field glass, case, $5. Stevens No. 10 
accurate, $4. Garrett H. Huizenga, 40 W; 
St., Zeeland, Mich. 


SELL—Excellent Prewar 9-mm. Schilling Mauger 
Not Post-war junk. Could make into .35 Whelag, 
Jostam pad. Lyman peep and ivory, $65. “Feather. 
weight” Win. ‘86 .45-70 as new.. an pe 
and ivory, $45. Light, old-style, ‘20 Savage a c 
3000. Excellent, $30. Moulds and loading tok 
for 20 different cartridges. State your 
Stamp please. N. L. Ewers, Pine, Colo. ‘se 


FOR SALE—Colt’s S. A. .44-40 5%-inch 
Good condition, once owned by Tom Horn, 
ming Killer. $20 with certificate. David 
Judith Gap, Mont. 


WANTED—Heavy .22 target barrel; also 8 o 
10 power Monocular. Have Colt’s Bisley and D, 
A. Frontier, Ballard .22 action, 
cussion and Heavy Sharps. Buy, sell or trade 
R. Wipprecht, 630 Third Avenue, Salt Lake 
Utah. ue 


FOR SALE—Super-target rifle; handmade 
Neidner; never fired; perfect 7-mm. lands 
grooves .285. 9-inch twist, perfectly bored, cha: 
and rifled; Neidner throat and chamber, but will 
take commercial .ammunition, snug fit; barrel 39 
inches, weight 14 pounds; stock, like 
sporter but handmade, oiled American walnut; full 
i i shotgun-butt, steel butt-plate, cheek- 
Piece, checkering, extra long fore end; double set 
triggers; fine Mauser action; sights No. 48 Lyman; 
Winchester scope-blocks, blade front. Should 
l-inch groups per 100 yards. Cost over $200. 
for $100 F. O. B. draft or P. O. order; no 
trades or C. O. D. Splendid rifle; none 
Chauncey Thomas, 1946 Lincoln Avenue, 


Special Edition of Dillin’s The Kentucky 
Rifle for $6, American Rifleman Book Dept 


, EXT to burnt powder, T 

love the smell of Hoppe’s 
No. 9.” For a score of years, 
by word of mouth, that saying 
has been making friends for 
Hoppe’s all over the world. Ak 
ways clean your gun’s bore with 
No. -9 and you'll say so, too. 
Keeps it bright as new. At 
your Dealer's. Write for FREE 
Guide for Gun Owners. 


FRANK A, HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Send 10c¢ in 
stamps for 
sample of No. 9 


“FIRST AID TO FIREARMS” 


ALL STEEL UNBREAKABLE 
POCKET FIELD CLEANER 


FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


THE HOOKER MEG. CO. 


HARTFORD. CONN. : 
PER BOX 


PATCHES mids, 256 




















Some Recent 
Noteworthy Scores 


100 
.8.mer 21, 
teh 8. 
Sept.22, "27. 


One Quarter Actual Size 


Every small-bore rifle or revolver shoot brings in new wins for those world-famous long-rifle 
.22’s—U. S. N. R. A.’s.. The winning of matches and the running up of remarkable scores with 
them have become a regular habit. Witness, for example, the notable performances of Menkel, Hil- 
born, Johnson and the McDougal brothers described below. 


A PISTOL POSSIBLE AT 50 YARDS 


The target reproduced above, a full score, was shot by H. S. Menkel of New York City in the 
Class B outdoor match of the U. S. Revolver Association on September 22. Menkel’s score of 
100 x 100 was made at 50 yards. Ammunition: U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s. 


THREE EXCEPTIONAL SCORES 


During the Sea Girt Small-Bore Tournament, Jerry Hilborn, Roosevelt Rifle Club, New York, 
won the Dryden Individual with U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s, shooting 74 x 75 (12 V’s) at 150 yards; 
75 x 75 (9 V’s) at 175 yards; and 74 x 75 (8 V’s) at 200 yards; total 223 x 225. Hilborn also 
turned in 223 x 225 for the Roosevelt Club in the team match, registering 74 x 75 (12 V’s) at 150 
yards; 74 x 75 (8 V’s) at 175 yards; and 75 x 75 (8 V’s) at 200 yards. 


In the same tournament Chas. F. Johnson, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., won the 
Eisner Match—10 shots at 100 yards—scoring 100 x 100 with U. S. .22 N. R. A’s. 


Ist AND 3rd IN GOLD MEDAL MATCH 


At Camp Perry, in the Individual Championship Gold Medal Match of Junior Rifle Corps, 
David McDougal of Washington, D. C., age 16 years, won first place, shooting 279 x 300, and his 
brother Douglas, age 17 years, placed third with 267 x 300. Both brothers shot U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s. 
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In at the Death 


HE triumphs of the United States Navy have been legion. 

But probably no hearts under the blue fluttered with 
greater pride than did those of the officers and men of the 
American Battleship Force who were “in at the death” of 
the German High-Seas Fleet on November 21, 1918. 
Occupying a position of honor with the British Grand Fleet, 


the American warships awaited on that memorable day at 
a rendezvous about 40 miles east of May Island, which 


guards the Firth of Forth. 
Du Pont Powder 


Then began the procession of victory. One after one, the has been inseparably 
rainy ships passed between the column of American and commniias ett the 
sritish vessels and steamed sorrowfully to the place of in- combat history of 
ternment where, at sundown, their colors were lowered, every organization 
never to be raised again. Ss tee Beovidn, Se 
1802, practically all 
E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. in P4080 Sadie 
Wilmington, Delaware was made for mili- 
tary purposes. To- 
day, 98% is pro- 
duced for industrial 

uses. 
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